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Che Outlook. 


The public need not take alarm from the sensa- 
tional reports which are still flashed by ‘‘special 
correspondents” over the wires from Augusta. 
There will be no civil war in Maine. A Legisla- 
ture without a quorum, or a militia, or a treasury, 
and adjudged to be no Legislature by the highest 
Court of the State, will not attempt to capture 
the State House by a raid, and would do itself no 
good if it made the attempt and succeeded. The 
danger is iu a different direction, and it is possibly 
real, though remote. The Fusionists have carried 
off with them the seal of the State. Congress is 
considering a bill to authorize it to count the elec- 
toral vote of each State, and in counting it to 
overrule, by the combined action of both House 
and Senate, the decision of the highest Court of 
the State authenticating the election of its own 
Electoral College where there are two bodies 
each claiming an election. It is easy to see that a 
bogus Legislature with a real seal could givea 
sufficient authentication to a bogus Electoral Col- 
lege to bring the matter before Congress; and it is 
not safe to assume that Congress might not over- 
Tule the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State and count the vote which the Court had de- 
clared fraudulent and void. The real prize which 
the fusionist leaders in Maine are gambling for is 
the Presidency, not the Governorship. The nomi- 
nation of Benjamin F. Butler as the Greenback 
candidate fur the Presidency is still among the 
possibilities of the future, and is even confidently 
prophesied by shrewd prophets; if the election 
can be thrown into the House a combination of 
Greenback and Democratic votes might elect him; 
and so long as there is such a stake to be played 
for and such players at the table it is safe to be 
on guard against any conceivable cheating at the 











cards, Forewarned is forearmed; we shall be glad 
if events prove this forewarning to be needless. 
It is at all events difficult to see what should hold 
the rump Legislature together or what motive 
should furnish them with money from outside 
except some such ulterior purpose; and that both 
money and courage are furnished from outside is 
quite apparent. 


It is, on the whole, a healthy sign that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior conducts his negotiations 
with the Utes in Washington with so much secre- 
cy. It indicates his recognition of the fact that 
the public is beginning to take an interest in In- 
dian affairs, and that any scheme for a perpetua- 
tion of the Reservation system is unpopular. The 
result of the protracted negotiations is said to be 
an agreement that the Ute tribe shall be divided; 
that a portion of them shall be settled in the 
western part of Colorado and another portion in 
Utah, and that Ouray shall bring in the murder- 
ers—alive if he can, dead if he must. Whether 
the peaceable Utes left in Colorado are to be herd- 
ed together on a Reservation, or whether, in ac- 
cordance with Commissioner Fisk’s suggestion, 
they are to be settled on agricultural land to be 
given them in severalty, and with a purpose of 
making them as rapidly as possible citizens of the 
State and amenable to its laws, does not clearly 
appear from the reports given, probably is not 
known, possibly is not determined. There is only 
one hope for a pacific and permanent settlement 
of the Indian question, and that is a constant 
pressure of public opinion against the Indian Bot- 
any Bay system and in favor of treating the In- 
dians us other men are treated, as the only method 
which is just to them or safe to their white neigh- 
bors. 





Mrs. General Sherman in a private letter to 
the editor of The Christian Union encloses a 
‘‘ery for help for Ireland,” addressed to her, from 
Sister M. F. Clare, of the Convent of Poor Clares, 
Kenmare, Ireland, which gives very tersely a 
picture of the distress in the southwest: 

“T appeal to all Christian men and women for help for 
this district, where we have had most malignant fever all 
the spring and summer of last year; where at present we 
have actual starvation; where many of your fellow-crea- 
tures are obliged to lie all day on their straw beds to 
try and keep down the pangs of hunger; where there 
are hundreds of men, women and children who have not 
one sufficient meal a day, even of Indian meal; there are 
no potatoes—they are rotten in the ground; there is no 
turf—it is rotten in the ground; there is no credit to get 
the coarsest kind of food. In the name of the good God 
make haste and send help; every little helps; send your 
little so that you may share in the great work of saving 
the lives of your fellow-men and women.”’ 

Mrs. Sherman will receive and forward contribu- 
tions to Sister Clare; they will be used for the sole 
purpose of buying food and fuel for the very poor- 
est; and American contributors may depend upon 
their being wholly devoted to the poor without 
commissions or deductions for salaries and ex- 
penses, and without regard to sect or political 
party. Money may be sent for this purpose either 
through us, or direct to Mrs. General W. T. Sher- 
man, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Parnell’s endeavor to arouse public opinion 
to a sense of the monstrosity of the Irish land 
system is not in vain; it is taking greater hold of 
the American people than a careless perusal of 
the American papers would lead one to suppose. 
Congress by an overwhelming majority has granted 
him the use of the Hall of Representatives, an ex- 
traordinary and a very ill-advised act, since Mr. 





Government with which our own is at peace. But 
it unquestionably represents the sentiment of 
popular sympathy in this country with the Irish 
tenant at will as against the absentee landlord, 
and the sincere desire of the American people to 
see the clear light of day let in upon a land system 
as bad as any to be found in any Christian nation, 
if not the peer in badness of any to be found in 
even the uncivilized world. 


It is needless and it would be useless to attempt 
to embody in a paragraph the conclusions to which 
the Special Committee in this State have come 
respecting railroad management after their pro- 
tracted examination. They embody two conclu- 
sions to which all thinking men have long since 
come in saying, first, that ‘‘ railroads must be 
run by brains and not by legislation”—a hard hit 
on modern legislation—and in practically assert- 
ing, secondly, that corporations created by law 
should be kept subject to law; an assertion in- 
volved in their recommendation of a Railroad 
Commission of three to exercise a supervision 
over, though not an absolute control of, railroad 
corporations. How to prevent the railroads from 
buying up the Commission, whether State or Na- 
tional, how to give them sufficient control to pro- 
tect the public without giving them so great con- 
trol that they would hamper and hinder the 
railroad management, are fandamental questions 
on which the Committee do not throw much light. 
But the appointment of a Commission is a step in 


.| the right direction; and, if the railroads only knew 


it, an honest commission would be of equal value 
to the corporation and to the public. 





For weeks the port of New York has displayed 
the unusual spectacle of inactive wharves crowded 
with idle ships. So far as the carrying of grain is 
concerned there has been almost a total suspen- 
sion of ocean traffic; and not because there has 
been no demand but because the price of bread- 
stuffs has been sustained by artificial means at a 
figure that prevented the demand from deing sup- 
plied. A ‘‘ syndicate” of speculators a month or 
two since bought all the grain in market and have 
been storing it for a rise, until last week the 
amount in store in the various granaries of the 
country was 43,000,000 bushels, as against 29,000, - 
000 at the same time last year, when the supply 
was nearly double what it was in January 1878. 
Within a féw days, however, it has begun to look 
as though the greedy speculators had killed their 
goose. The cable brings the news that the mer- 
chants of Europe, deprived of this country as a 
market, have found sources of supply elsewhere. 
Whether this be so orfnot it has become obvious 
that they will not buy at the high rates. Wheat 
last week declined in price from seven to eight 
cents a bushel, a number of the smaHer operators 
suspended, and the outlook fcr the larger ones, if 
they have not already unloaded, is not a hopeful 
one. If it should happen that all of them should 
share a common ruin it would be no more than a 
just retribution for trafficking in the food of the 
world. 


Tho verdict in the Hayden case was a substan- 
tial acquittal of the accused; the jury were dis- 
charged, standing eleven for acquittal, one for 
conviction. It is hardly possible that there will 
be another trial, since Mr. Hayden has already 
been released on $5,000 bail. We make no at- 
tempt to acquaint our readers with the details of 
criminal cases, and only refer to this now because 
it illustrates two or three reforms of importance in 





Parnell’s object in this country is to indict a 





criminal law, which ought to be universal. Mr. 
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Hayden was allowed totell the jury his own story, 
so should every accused. His wife was, by special 
act of legislature, allowed to testify also, a right 
that should be accorded to the wife in every crim- 
inalease. Inshort, American jurisprudence ought 
to trust to the intelligenee of a jury, and its 
ability to discriminate and weigh testimony, or it 
ought not to trust a jury at all. The case eqaally 
illustrates another needed reform in criminal law. 
Thousands of dollars were spent by the State in 
endeavoring to convict the accused not only on 
purely circumstantial evidence, but that of a kind 
depending on a delicate balancing of the contra- 
dictory opinions of scientific experts. Ic displayed 
the mental alertness of counsel, and the possibili- 
ties of scientific explanations, and it was very 
interesting to the publie generally to learn that 
different kinds of aisenic and different kinds of 
blood-stains could be detected by the aid of 
the microscope. But it is doubtful whether the 
State should bave been compelled to pay so big a 
bill for these scientific investigations, however 
interesting; and it is certain that an innocent man 
should not be kept for twelve months or more 
upon the rack for the purpose of converting a 
court-room into a laboratory. One might almost 
prefer to go back to the days of Moses, and be 
killed on suspicion by the next of kin, rather than 
to be tortured in a wurder inquisition for forty or 
fifty days, and then discharged from custody with 
the half-effaced brand of murder and adultery 
burnt into his reputation. 


Mr. Bergh has prepared and presented to the 
Albany Legislature a bill to prevent and punish 
vivisection. It is high time that we in America 
followed the excellent example set by more con- 
servative England. In that country the agitation 
of the subject may be said to have begun in 1864, 
when a prize offered by the Royal Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty elicited thirty-two essays. The 
two accepted by the judges contended very ear- 
nestly for a prohibition of all vivisection practiced 
for the purpose of acquiring skill in operating or for 
instruction of students, and urged the employment 
of anesthetics; but did not deny that experiments 
on living animals were needful toscience,and might 
be allowable if permitted only to men of known 
humanity and advanced skill, and done only for 
the purpose of promoting some definite discovery. 
The Society published the essays, and urged im- 
posing such conditions. Answering publications, 
emanating from the medical faculty during several 
following years, prominent among which were a 
report of the British Association in 1870, and an 
essay by Sir Thomas Watson in 1875, placed the 
highest class of the profession upon nearly the 
same ground; the physicians and surgeons de- 
fended the necessity of the experiments, but con- 
ceded the propriety of the restrictions. The dis- 
cussi¢h resulted in an Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1876, which combines the two views. It im- 
poses stringent regulations, yet assumes that some 
examinations of the living organism may be re- 
quired for the progress of science. This law 
imposes moderate fine and imprisonment upon 
any person who performs on a livivg animal any 
experiment calculated to give pain, unless he com- 
plies with the conditions imposed. These con- 
ditions are three: 1. The experimenter must 
procure from one of several presidents of scien- 
tific and medical bodies named in the law a 
written license. This license can only be given 
for experiments made for advancing knowledge 
by some new discovery, or testing some discovery 
which cannot be tested in any other way, or ex- 
plaining to professional students matters which 
cannot by other means be explained. Vivisection 
for the purpose of increasing the operator's 
manual skill, or as an exhibition to the general 
public, is forbidden altogether. And either of the 
dignitaries who may give these licenses cannot 
himself make experiments without one; he must 
get leave from one of his associates. 2. The 
animal must be kept during the whole operation 
under chloroform, or some sufficiently powerful 
anesthetic, and if lasting pain or injury is in- 
volved must be put to death before the influence 
of the chloroform has passed. Yet in respect to 
experiments which would necessarily be frus- 
trated by compliance with this rule the license 
may, in the special case, dispense with it. 3. The 
places where such experiments are performed may 
be registered, and visited by inspectors and by the 


— 


police, to make sure that the law is not violated 
or evaded. How far Mr. Bergh’s proposed law 
conforms to these provisions does ‘not yet appear. 
We have no doubt, however, that it will throw 
round the helpless creatures equally strong safe- 
guards. 


Further investigation of the charges of cruelty 
and abuse brought by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children against the management 
of the ‘‘Shepherd’s Fold” in this city brings out 
evidence of the most revolting crimes against the 
unfortunate victims of this misnamed institution. 
One child taken there in April in perfect health 
was removed in December so weak and emaciated 
as to be almost belpless, and in a condition of 
body which a decent regard for the sensibilities of 
our readers makes us shrink from repeating. A 
little girl told the pitiful story in a few words. 
The sleeping rooms occupied by the children con- 
tain no furniture but bedsteads, and for these Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowley consider a straw mattress, a 
sheet, and two thin blankets as sufficient equip- 
ment. The larger children are called at five 
o’clock and when they have made the fires the 
younger ones are awakened. They have no night 
clothing and use their ordinary clothing as pillows. 
Their ablutions are performed at the same time 
in the same room; five towels, one comb and one 
brush sufficing for twenty-five children. The 
housework is done by four inmates, girls under 
fifteen years of age. A plate and a spoon for each 
child constitute what is known as ‘‘setting the 
table.” Bread and milk are the staples of break- 
fast, one quart of condensed milk meeting all the 
demands of the household for one day. When 
the bread fails Indian meal is used as a substitute. 
Dinner is luxuriously made from bean or pea 
soup. Mr. and Mrs. Cowley support their arduous 
toil in the cause of charity by a well-furnished 
table set in their private rooms. A stick with 
nine leather straps on the end indicates the method 
of discipline by which order is preserved in this 
model institution. General neglect and indiffer- 
ence are the characteristic features of internal 
management, while long prayers and grace with- 
out meat answer the purposes of religious train- 
ing. This is a matter in which the Episcopal 
Church ought to tuke immediste action. Its 
good name ought not to be used a single day in 
connection with such an institution as the 
‘‘Shepherd’s Fold.” It is an occasion for con- 
gratulation that we have among us an organiza- 
tion so keenly alive to juvenile sufferings as the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
The brilliant attendance at the anniversary of the 
Society on Tuesday evening testifies to the popu- 
lar estimation in which it is held. 


The report of the impending capitulation of 
the Peruvian and Bolivian forces in the province 
of Tarapaca comes from London, and, although 
foreshadowing a very probable course of events, 
is possibly premature. It is a curious indication 
of the standing of Chili in the European money 
markets that Peruvian bonds have risen as Peru- 
vian prospects have darkened, the bondholders 
having more faith in the possible assumption by 
Chili of the Peruvian debt than in the ability of 
Peru to discharge her indebtedness in the event 
of her success, There are reasons why the report 
if not already true is likely to be so at a very 
near date; and if it were not for mobrule at Lima 
the end of the war would probably follow this 
event: but the popular feeling is such that no 
administration will dare offer or accept terms of 
peace, and the Chilian forces will probably be 
obliged to capture Lima before the struggle can 
be definitely ended. 


M. de Lesseps has arrived at Panama, has had 
a tremendous ovation, has broken ground for his 
interoceanic canal with a pick, has eaten a State 
banquet, has seen a display of fireworks, bas 
started his engineers on their preliminary work, 
and has actually fired one dramatic blast toward 
opening the tunnel canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. But the real work is the financial, and 
of that we get as yet no reports. Capitalists are 
sometimes, but not always, captured by banquets, 
fireworks, receptions and a dramatic blast. 


The bill for the abolition of slavery in Cuba has 
passed the Spanish Cortes. A number of members 





abstained from voting; but, apart from these, 





who were not really opposed to abolition, the 
vote stood 250 to10. The bill provides, as already 
explained, for gradual emancipation, but it will 
be put into operation immediately. So Spain 
joins at last the anti-slavery nations of the earth. 


Mr. Gladstone advocates a general disarmament 
of Europe. This is the largest acquisition the 
Peace Society has made for many a day. 








THE THIRD TERM, 

\ E confess to a sense of disappointment in 

reading the letters from James Fillmore 
Clarke, Presidents Scelye, Chadbourne and Capen, 
ex-Gov. Washburn and Col. T. W. Higginson in Jast 
week’s ‘‘ Springfield Republican” in opposition to 
any third term. We have been waiting for some 
one to give a reason for denying to the American 
people the right of selecting a man for public sery- 
ice simply because he has proved his capacity by 
eight years of successful administration; we took 
up these letters in the hope to find the reason 
stated, and we are disappointed. President Chad- 
bourne objects to Gen. Grant both on the score of 
availability and capability, and President Capen 
virulently attacks his personal character. The 
question of the individual is entirely distinct from 
that of the principle. It will be time enough for 
us to discuss Gen. Grant’s fitness for the Presi- 
dency when he is nominated. Let the reader con- 
sider us as discussing a proposition to re-elect 
President Hayes to a second term with a prospect 
of making it a third if his second term is as 
good as his first. What we want is some one to 
tell us why a President, if faithful and competent, 
should not be re-elected as long as he lives; why 
the United States should not have a continuous 
though not a permanent executive; why it should 
not develop and put at the head of its affairs a 
Cavour, a Bismarck, a Gambetta, or a Gladstone: 
why experience and proved fidelity should dis- 
qualify. The President is the servant of the peo- 
ple! Very well. We donot discharge a butler at 
the beginning of the ninth year merely because he 
has done well for eight; why should we discharge 
a President? 

This question none of these letter writers even 
endeavor to answer, except President Seelye aud 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. The former puts 
his objection tersely i: a sentence: ‘‘It would 
tend to weaken among the people that sense of 
self-dependence whose strength gives the only 
security to a government of the people.” James 
Freeman Clarke elaborates the argument a little 
more at length. 

‘*The moment that any man shall be elected, in spite of 
custom, for a third term, what will be the result / All 
office holders holding under him will be tempted to unite 
to have him re-elected as long as he lives. The whole of 
the four years of each term will be largely occupied by 
them in arranging for his election for another. The ma- 
chine is already so strong that it often sets aside and dis- 
regards the will of the people. Let the present attempt of 
these wire-pullers succeed, and their power can hardly be 
taken from them without a revolution. 

We know some Congregational churebes that 
re-elect their pastor every year. A life term, they 
think, *‘ would tend to weaken among the congre- 
gation that sense of self dependence whose strength 
gives the only security to a government by tlie 
congregation ;” and they oppose all propositions for 
a more permanent tenure of office by appeals to 
a dread of an ecclesiastical clique which, once 
firmly seated, will acquire a power which cap 
hardly be taken from them without an ecclesias- 
tical revolution. But we hardly imagine that 
President Seelye, who we hope is President of 
Amherst College for life, or James Freeman 
Clarke, whose long and successful pastorate in 
Boston is not taken by the people as an evidence 
of his incapacity for a still longer one, would be 
willing ,to apply their own arguments to their 
own cases, and inflict, the one on the college avd 
the other on the church, the rotation in office which 
both of them -desire to perpetuate in the vation. 

All this discussion assumes that a third term is 
a dangerous experiment ina free nation; whereas 
it is not an experiment at all. England is a free 
nation; as free as America in all but its ehureh 
taxes and its landed estates. Its civil service !S 
by universal consent better than ours. And it is 
kept from the corruptions that impair ours by 
permanence of tenure. The national understand- 
ing places at the head of each of the two great 
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parties its ablest administrator; if the Tories come 
into power Disraeli becomes the chief executive; if 
the Liberals, Gladstone. This is the policy of every 
constitutional government on the face of the 
globe, except the United Stafes and Mexico. Eng- 
land has been administering a free government on 
this principle ever since the days of William and 
Mary, and John Bull has not yet been deprived 
of that ‘‘sense of self-dependence whose 
strength gives the only security toa government 
of the people;” nor has the machine become so 
strong that its power can only be taken from it by 
a revolution. Rotation in office is the bane of 
American politics, from center to circumference; 
and the place to strike it is the center. The rest- 
less ambition which gives to every political contest 
its fever heat, and to every caucus its seething self- 
ishness, springs from the fact that every four years 
there isa prospect of 80,000 offices to be filled, and 
there are 80,000 men anxious to keep their bread 
and butter and 800,000 men anxtous to get it away 
from them. The bestthing the country could do 
to break the power of the machine, cool the pas- 
sions of politics, purify them of personal aggran- 
dizement and ambition and leave the body of the 
people to pursue their ordinary avocations in 
peace, would be an unwritten law that every man, 
from the President in the White House down to 
the porter in the Custom House, was sure to remain 
in his office so long as he filled his office with 
fidelity and capability—and no longer. 

As to the traditions of the fathers, ex-Senator 
Howe, in bis admirable paper in the last ‘‘ North 
American,” has demonstrated pretty effectively 
from history that they ure all in favor of the con- 
tinuous re-eligibility of the President. 








MENTAL ENERGY IN OLD AGE, 


1O die as Plato died, with pen in hand, is the 
T ideal close of life to every lover and follower 
of intellectual work. The thought of a second 
childhood is intolerable. A man’s intellectual 
life will be paralyzed and his thirst for knowledge 
quenched, and his usefulness consequently dimin- 
ished, if he bave the conviction that a decline of 
mental vigor inevitably awaits him as he verges 
toward the seventies. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to overesti- 
mate the inspiration and progressive spirit which 
will be wrought into the very life of the intellect 
by the controlling idea that the power of thought 
shall move us deeply, as vigorously, and with 
keener and nicer discrimination at its setting 
than at its meridian. Both ideas have been dis- 
cussed, and both are influential in the minds of 
men, Now as ever. 

In point of fact there is no necessity for a loss 
of mental energy with the advance of years. God 
has provided for ceaseless growth here as else- 
where among the bigher forces of human nature. 
No Christian thinker is bold enough to affirm that 
men of right purposes can not, do not and are not 
bound to grow in purity and strength of charac- 
ter to any age. Moral character is impossible 
without the power of thought, and, as we judge, 
the power of thought is subservient to character. 
So that growth in the graces of character implir , 
beyond question, nicer, juster and deeper thought 
upon the duties of life. 

Under certain conditions, then, there need 
not be any decline of mental vigor with advance 
in years in the ordinary professions of life. The 
distinction between hard work and suicidal work 
must never be lost sight of here. Exceptions are 
also to be cleared out of our way—such as those 
who are freighted with inberited disease, and 
those who in youth or throughout life seriously 
sin against the laws of health. With these limi- 
tations, there are three things obedience to which 
Will secure, in all ordinary cases, a continuance 
of intellectual growth. 

The first is obedience to the laws of health. 
Sleep, air, exercise, appropriate food and careful 
appropriation of the food are uecessities here. In 
these days we heara great deal about the “‘sleep- 
les mind.” A fine phrase, but if taken literally 
Precisely equivalent to the ‘‘ thoughtless mind.” 
So also with the matter of food. How cana man’s 
blood be at his brain when it is driving the diges- 
tive organs, which are endeayoring to dispose of 
the *quare inches of roast beef lying in their im- 
wediate vicinity? Everybody knows this, but we 





must be doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
if the idea of mental growth is to be realized. 

The second thing to be observed is regular, sys- 
tematic, brain-work. Storms cf thought, or doing 
up the thinking of a year in a few excited hours, 
nay seem very grand, but it does not contain the 
law of progress. Whenever we hear any one in 
raptures over this method we are always reminded 
of Lyman Beecher’s comparison of spasmodic 
charity with a servant girl’s attempt to boil the 
kettle with a blaze of straw. The law of muscular 
development is the law of mental: systematic and 
adequate exercise. Every time the blacksmith 
swings his hammer he either increases the strength 
of his arm or preserves what he has acquired. 
And the man who does his thinking with the same 
industry and conscientiousness will experience 
more surprising results in the same direction. 
This law will not trammel him, as he may thiok 
it will his brother at the anvil, as age advances. 
The parallel of mental and muscular development 
under the law of systematic and adequate exercise 
is not complete, because of the diversity of the 
subjects on which it acts. 

A third element which makes for intellectual 
growth is a high moral purpose beltind the fac- 
ulty of thought. This keeps the mind in harmony 
with itself, and gives it a balance and an inspira- 
tion which can be derived frow no other source. 

A few illustrations may serve to point the moral. 
Webster replied to Hayne at 48, to Calhoun on 
** Nullification ” at 51, and made his 7th of March 
speech when 68 years old. Franklin, as his biog- 
rapher tells us, died ‘‘ in the 84th year of his age; 
his mental faculties playing with unimpaired en- 
ergy.” 

Dr. Chalmers was found by Dean Stanley only 
a few weeks before his death (67) hard at work on 
the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Thomas Reid, the Seottish philosopher, wrote 
some of the most valuable of his works after his 
75th year; and Dr. Pond, of Bangor, in his 90th 
year, is still a vigorous and fruitful writer. 

The public policies of Europe have been for the 
last decade in the hands of men whose ripe age 
has undoubtedly been an important factor in the 
suceess of their administrations, and whose bold 
and aggressive movements have displayed none of 
the conservatism usually associated with advanced 
years. 








“ABLE TO DO.” 


HE titles of God, all the way through the 
Bible, are among the most memorable ele- 
ments in it. But Paul’s is peculiar among them 
all. ‘*To him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly more than we can ask or think”—that is 
Paul’s title of God. Contrast that with God the 
Omnipotent, the Omniscient and the Omnipresent 
—how broad the difference is. Shake those 
phrases and not a drop of dew falls from them; 
but ‘‘him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
more than we can ask or think ’—what a cbharac- 
ter that is! To set that up in the center of 
thought, as our thought of the One to whom we 
are to go, the One on whom we lean, the One who 
has a right to control us, the One who is our Re- 
deemer—what an opening into the divine nature, 
and an opening of whieh we can avail ourselves, 
it affords. 

Some aspects of the divine nature tend to repel. 
We are afraid of insight—the searching of the 
lightning eyes sets our fear on fire; absolute jus- 
tice makes men tremble—guilt in the presence of 
all desert is repelled. But here is a thought 
of the divine character which opens everything 
to us, and inspires us with hope and confidence. 
Think what a field for asking there is for our- 
selves, for our children, for our acquaintance, 
for those we love, for our whole growth in grace, 
for our whole estate in life. What do we ask in 
the realm of fear, in remorse, in penitence, in 
hope, in the glowing emotions of love, when all 
the soul is kindled? How wonderful is the power 
of asking, of soliciting. And He is able to do 
above all we ask. 

“Or think.” How many things there are that 
lie in thought beyond asking. What a range has 
human thought; how yast; how comprehensive; 
and how any man could, if he set about it, open 
up province after province to his mental vision, 
and a separate province to each one of his facul- 
ties, There is not a day goes over our heads in 





which we are not wishing something, in which we 
are not in unexpressed thought longing for some- 
thing for ourselves and for others. And over this 
broad realm of yearnings and of longings, of plead- 
ings and of thinkings and of the very reveries of 
thought—over all this province looks our God, 
who, as it were, smiles and says, ‘‘That is 
nothing; I am the one that can do exceeding 
abundantly above all that you ask or think.” 

Little children are playing with their dolls, and 
come to the mother to know if they may have a 
little piece of tinsel to put around the doll queen’s 
head, and some little ribbons and cards where- 
with to build her a palace; and she swiles and 
says, ‘‘Certainly, certainly;” and they think 
‘*How good she is;”’ and they whisper to each 
other and say, ‘‘She gives us just what we ask 
for.” Because they are little children the mother 
becomes a little child in her thought, in her sym- 
pathy and feeling. We are as children playing 
with dolls, and when we go before God he smiles 
at our requests that we fear will tax his ability, or 
his generosity, or his patience, and he grants 
them when they will contribute to our happiness, 
and denies them when to grant them would do us 
injury. But he is never taxed, never surprised; 
we can never ask him too much; to every trem- 
bling request he replies, *‘I would do exceeding 
more abundantly for you than you can ask or 
think.” 

Time is not long enough and the world is not 
large enough for God to furnish us with all the 
things for which we long and which we nged; not 
till we go home shall we see what our inheritance 
is. It was this that led John to cry out, ‘‘Now 
are we the sons of God, but it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” We know that is the rela- 
tion, but what its-full significance is ‘‘it doth 
not appear.” ‘*‘A mother may forget her sucking 
child”—how rarely in all the course of human 
life—‘‘ yet will I not forget you.” God remem- 
bers us every day. We are not to trust God as 
far as we can see him, but we are to trust him 
absolutely. We are not to gauge our faith and 
hope in him by what we can reason, but, going 
with reason as far as we can, we are then to make 
a bold leap beyond; for we have a God that 
doeth ‘‘exceeding abundantly beyond all we can 
ask or think.” 








NOTES. 

Mr. Dale’s interesting resumé of English politics in 
our columns this week will give many of our readers 
a clearer idea of the situation in England and of the 
probabilities of a Liberal uprising than they bave 
heretofore had. There is no foreign correspondent 
for the American press whose facilities for knowing 
about the current of affairs are better or whose vision 
is keener than Mr. Dale’s. The evolution topic, which 
has for a number of weeks absorbed the attention of 
some of our contemporaries, is treated by President 
Seelye in a letter to one of his former pupils. It is of 
a semi-private character, but will we think be found 
helpful and suggestive by the wider circte to whom it 
now goes. The article on reading by ** Laicus” is prac- 
tical and timely. It is a question whether tbe in- 
troductory note will not stimulate an interest in the 
article on the part of those whom it exempts from 
reading it. We gladly welcome anything that throws 
new light on the Word of God, and take a special 
pleasure in publishing so fresh and interpretative an 
article as “Concealed Dramas,” by a well-known 
writer who prefers to be anonymous. In the Home 
this week, besides Mrs. Beecher’s contribution, Miss 
Corson continues her series upon cooking, and in the 
Young Folks ’Zouri’s Christmas reaches a bappy con- 
clusion. Mrs. Mason’s tender poetical tribute to the 
memory of May Alcott Nieriker will be read with a 
deep interest by all the young people who have read 
‘Little Women” and recollect that Madame Nieriker 
was one of the heroines of that charming story. 


The Society for the Suppression of Vice, the record of 
whose annual meeting we give in the Religious News 
columns, ought to bave the co-operation and sympa- 
thy of every pure man and woman. It is carrying on 
a war against the worst enemies of society, and its 
cause is the cause of every one who desires to keep 
the atmosphere in whieh his children are growing 
up pure and untainted. None but those who have 
given the matter personal investigation know how 
repulsive and dangerous Mr. Comstock’s work is, and 
how necessary to the common safety. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that kindred societies may spring up 
througbout tbe whole country, so that the infamous 
traffic in obscenity and vice may be resolutely an@ 
thoroughly broken up. 





The accident on the Elevated Railroad, Saturday, 
which resulted in serious injury to seyeral persons, 
was first attpihuted to a misplaced switch, but proyes 
to have been caused by the high rate of speed at which 
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the engine passed the switch at 144th street. Switches 
and curves are dangerous on surface roads, but on 
elevated roads the regulations that guard them ought 
to be enforced with a vigilance and severity which 
greatly increased perils make absolutely imperative. 
In the present instance the fault seems to rest more 
with the employees, who were anxious to make a& lit- 
tle time at the risk of their lives, than with the Com- 
pany; but such accidents, however brought about, 
will not increase the favoriu which this mode of tran- 
sit is held. 


Thursday, the 29th instant, will be observed as a 
day of prayer for colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and an effort is being made to direct the atten- 
tion of the churches to the need of a larger force of 
workers in the missionary fields abroad. Thestudents 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary have issued a 
circular setting forth the great opportunities now 
offered, and asking the prayers of all Christians that 
they may be met with eager and earnest workers. 


Kight Congregational ministers, five Methodist, 
three Presbyterian and three Baptist have been or- 
dained. or become candidates for Holy Orders, in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church during 1879; with 
enough others of other denominations to bring the 
total number up to twenty or more. What does this 
mean? Adesire for either greater liberiy of thought, 
or for better system in organization, or for larger 
element of worship in our churthes ? 


The deficiency in Sing Sing Prison for 1873 was 
$200,000; for 1874, $178,000; for 1875, $167,000 ; for 1876 
$213,000; for 1877, $126,000; the surplus for 1878 was 
$43,000; for 1879, $39,000; and now the Warden who 
has changed the deficiency into a surplus has sent in 
his resignation. It will be in order for some one who 
is acquainted with the secrets of Governor Cornell’s 
administration to explain the cause of this resigna- 
tion, and it wi!l be well for the public to keep watch 
on the financial accounts of Sing Sing Prison to ses 
what the result of this resignation shall be. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON GLIMPSES. 


ASHINGTON is a delightful city for a winter 

vacation—a fact of which evidently an increas- 
ing number of Americans are convinced. Its climate 
is mild and affords sunshine; its streets are broad and 
afford p'enty of opportunity for the sunshine to take 
effect. Its hotels are vastly better than they were 
three or four vears ago, though there is still room for 
a first-class hotel a la carte and for some further im- 
provement in the table d’héte hotels, which are over- 
crowded. A first-class hotel ought not to send warm 
water to a gentleman’s room in a scrubbing-pail be- 
cause there are no pitchers, nor knock him up in the 
middle of the night to ask, ‘‘ Did you ring, sah?” The 
hotels, however, give only one phase of Washington 
life. There are boarding-houses of every degree of 
quality and price where the visitors for the season are 
to be found; and, in addition, an increasing number of 
winter homes occupied from six to eight months in the 
year, chiefly by northern and western birds of flight. 
Thus there are in Washington three concentric circles 
of society: that of the hotels, the office-seekers, the 
commercial and political travelers, the lobby—male and 
female—and the general crew of hangers-on, which 
holds about the same relation to Washington society 
that camp followers and sutlers do to an army, or flies 
in August to a dinner table; they feed on the crumbs. 
Secend. the local society of the place, made up of the 
old-time residents, and quite as exclusive as the local 
society of any city in the land; and, third, what I may 
call the society of the Capitol, which includes, of 
course, the Members of Congress and their families, 
the members of the Administration from the Presi- 
dent down, the leaders among the members of the 
Press, and the winter residents. Of these the two last 
areimportant elements. The Press is represented here 
by some of its ablest writers, and by its very ablest ob- 
servers, and ‘‘ natural selection ” brings here from the 
North and West some of its ripest and best culture. 
Congress is of course one center of attraction, but the 
Smithsonian and the Congressional Library are other 
centers; and the society is as broad in its culture and 
as varied in its elements of interest—intellectual, 
scientific, philosophic and religious—as is to be found 
in any city of the union. It is not political; indeed I 
should judge that politics is tabooed by a kind of 
common law in social gatherings. «+ * 

Society journals give a very false, because a very 
one-sided, idea of Washington society. From their 
descriptions of costumes one would imagine that a 
Washington party was simply an animated modiste 
tableaux. There is plenty of magnificent costume, of 
cgurse, but it is only the man and woman milliners who 
can see nothing more. It seems to me the reverse of 
a mere succession of dress assemblages. It is almost 
the perfection of social democracy of the best type. 
It combines the easy hospitality of the South with the 
energy and vigorof the North. The door.string hangs 
outside the door; one requires neither wealth, nor 





learning, nor a position to get admission; of course a 
good introduction will admit without probation to the 
inner circle, but probation will do it without introduc- 
tion. The weekly receptions are open to all the world 
and his cousins; small-talk is ata discount; one meets 
men and women of culture and education; conversa- 
tion ranges over art, literature, philosophy and re- 
ligion ; there is plenty of fine dress, but plenty of dress 
that is plain; and one may feel at home in the best 
circles with a very limited acquaintance with Mrs. 
Grundy, or even a healthy contempt for her and her 
laws. 


The ladies would generally vote for Mrs. Hayes for 
asecond term. It is safe to say that no lady in the 
present generation has produced a more favorable im- 
pression by the grace and simplicity of her manners in 
presiding at the White House than has she. It is worth 
a journey to Washington to see so simple and uncon- 
ventional a lady at the very head of the best American 
society. Her portraits do her scant justice. Her face 
is wonderfully mobile; it constantly expresses her own 
genuine enjoyment in the enjoyment of her guests. 
Her laugh is contagious; and it would be as impossi- 
ble for a photograph or even a portrait to picture the 
life that sparkles in her face as for a picture to portray 
the sunshine that dances on the dimpled surface of a 
lake which ever and anon breaks out into a quiet rip- 
pled laughter. Her social victory is complete, and has 
been won after a hard battle. The story has been told 
before but it is worth re-telling. She came to Wash- 
ington determined not to offer wine to her guests; 
this was the determination of a lifetime, and she would 
not and could not abandon it. To give a State dinner 
without wine was declared to be impossible; all Wash- 
ington society was opposed to her; I believe it even 
became a Cabinet question. For a year she was a tar- 
get for the sort of arrows which it is so hard for any 
woman to bear unflinchingly. But she bore it all; by 
her patient persistence and her tact carried the day 
and conquered Mrs. Grundy in her own field. She 
never has offered wine; Washington follows her lead; 
and I doubt whether any State capital, not excluding 
the capital of Maine, is a more thoroughly temperance 
city than Washington to-day. The exclusion of wines 
and liquors from the Capitol dates from the days of 
Senator Wilson, but I judge that public sentiment has 
grown stronger, and that the exclusion is more com- 
plete now than ever before. As you go to Capitol Hill 
along Pennsylvania Avenue you come to a liquor shop 
with a sign extending out over the sidewalk. On it 
are the words: ‘‘ The Last Chance.” On the reverse 
side, seen as you come back from the Capitol, are 
the words: ‘‘ The First Chance.” Possibly a man who 
understands the appropriate signals can find a chance 
for a drink at the House or Senate restaurant; but 
nothing stronger than lager is drank publicly. 


It would seem impossible that Congress can leave its 
royal library in its present quarters much longer. It 
is a wilderness and a waste of books. How Mr. 
Spofford can ever know where anything is to be 
found is a mystery. The shelves have long since 
ceased to have further capacity. The books are piled 
on tables, on chairs, on window-sills, on the floor, 
everywhere; and still they are coming in at such a 
rate that there will not long be path-room between the 
stacks. They are in the attic; they are in the cellar; 
they are everywhere but where they ought to be: 
classified on shelves, easy of access, wisely and well 
erranged. And still the librarian is as little perplexed, 
apparently, as the bee would be in his hive to know 
the cell for his own particular store of honey. I do 
not know whether Congress has come any nearer the 
solution of its question, whether to put the new library 
on Capitol Hill or on Judiciary Square, than it was two 
years ago. Either home would be better than here— 
and now it has none. Vv 

Congress is discussing the financial question, but it 
is perfectly safe to say will do nothing about it. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Sherman might do something toward re- 
deeming our present greenback circulation—that is, 
toward paying off our promissory notes—if Congress 
would give him authority. But Mr. Sherman is prom- 
inently talked of for the Presidency; and increasingly 
talked of. So far as I can judge, the present chances 
for Republican nomination lie between Grant, Sherman 
and Blaine, and in that order. And a Democratic 
House will not do anything to increase Mr. Sherman’s 
popularity with the country; nor would even a Re- 
publican House, for that matter. I came to Washing- 
ton with an impression that the Republican politicians 
were manipulating to secure Grant’s nomination. Igo 
away with a conviction that they are almost to a man 
opposed to it, and if he is nominated it will be in spite 
of the politicians. I cannot learn the name of a single 
public man of note who is working for his nomination. 
But Washington does not make Presidents, though 
perhaps there is no harm in its indulgence in the de- 
lusion that it does. L. A. 





TRIBUTE. 
MADAME MAY ALCOTT NIERIKER,. 
[Died in Paris, Dec. 30, 1879.] 
By CAROLINE A. MASON, 

IDINGS came across the sea 
Melting all my heart in me; 

Tidings of a presence fled, 

Of a sweet life vanished : 

Came that word across the sea, 

Melting all my heart in me. 


Yet I never saw her face ; 

Only, from my narrower place, 

I had gazed with reverent eyes 

On her daring soul’s emprise : 

Seen her mount from height to height, 
Like a strong bird in its flight, 


Till at length, when love came nigh, 
Dropped she with a tender cry, 
With a gladness grave and sweet, 
Into home’s serene retreat ; 

Linking with her larger life 

Name of mother, name of wife. 


Ah, we looked to see her rise, 
Sweep once more her native skies 
And—with love's rejoicing sway 
Blending art’s divine essay— 
Yield to our unsated sight 

New creations of delight. 


How our dearest fancies err! 

God had other thought for her ; 
And in life’s deep mysteries 

Ours the grief, the knowledge his. 
If we knew, should we rejoice 
He, not we, had had the choice? 


Doubtless: yet our hearts are sore, 
Thinking she will come no more; 
Thinking of an old man’s dole 

For the darling of his soul ; 
Finding balm in this alone: 

God forsaketh not his own. 


Stricken husband, sisters, sire, 
Passing through the trial-fire! 

Little child, as yet untaught 

What the hand of death has wrought! 
OnE walks with you in the flame, 
Lord-Jehovah is his name. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. P 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

ESTERDAY, Dec. 29th, Mr. Gladstone was cele- 

brating his seventieth birthday. It is just forty- 
seven years since he first became a member of the 
House of Commons; he was returned from Newark in 
December, 1832. Within two years he was appointed 
Junior Lord of the Treasury under Sir Robert Peel; an 
office which he resigned a few months later to become 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. He went out of 
office with his chief almost immediavciy after the 
second appointment, and it was not till Sir Robert re- 
turned to power in 1841 that Mr. Gladstone once more 
became a minister. Under Sir Robert Peel he was at 
first Vice President of the Board of Trade and Master 
of the Mint; in the course of a couple of years he be- 
came President of the Board; a year or two later, 
Secretary for the Colonies. Under Lord Aberdeen, in 
December, 1852, he took the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, an office which he also held under Lord 
Palmerston from June, 1859, and on Lord Palmerston’s 
death, in 1865, he became leader of the House of Com- 
mons under Earl Russell, still retaining the Chancel- 
lorship. In 1868 he became Prime Minister, and his 
brilliant administration retained office till the general 
election in February, 1874. In addition to the offices 
he has held at home he was sent as Special Commis- 
sioner to the Ionian Islands in 1858, a position to 
which he was no doubt strongly attracted by his in- 
terest in the literature and history of Greece. I need 
hardly remind the readers of The Christian Union that 
his political activities have not absorbed his energies. 
He has maintained and increased the scholarship he 
gained during a distinguished career at Eton and 
Oxford; he has taken a keen interest in religious and 
ecclesiastical controversy ; has written several consid- 
erable books and a large number of pamphlets and of 
magazine and review articles on all sorts of subjects. 
Unlike many men of abounding and vigorous eloquence, 
he has an extraordinary faculty for “ getting things 
done.” The revision of the tariff under Sir Robert 
Peel, a task of enormous labor, was mainly his work. 
The budgets when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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were monuments of the patient and severe application 
by which he mastered all the details of the various 
trades affected by the changes which he proposed in 
the customs. The achievements of his ministry were 
largely due to his invincible vigor. Some years ago, 
at a time when a change of Government was _ im- 
minent, a distinguished Conservative minister 
to an eminent member of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons: ‘“ We are going out and your 
people are coming in. I suppose you will be in the 
Ministry. You will find how hard it get 
anything done. As soonas you begin to make a move 
you are met by a silent, invisible resistance at every 
point—a resistance which it is almost impossible to 
master. Where it comes from, how it works, you 
cannot tell. But the difficulty of doing anything is 
enormous.” The ministers who were in office with 
Mr. Gladstone from 1868 to 1874 frankly acknowledge 
that it was mainly his energy and resoluteness that 
enabled him to accomplish so much. 

His retirement from the leadership of the Liberal 
party on its defeat in 1874 has received many explana- 
tions. Some thought that it arose from the wayward- 
ness of one or two of his colleagues, which had ex- 
hausted his patience. Some believed that his rejection 
by the country which he had tried so hard to serve 
wounded him so deeply that he felt unable to retain 
and discharge the responsibilities of the leadership. 
Some supposed that he did not think it worth while to 
continue at the head of a party which had carried all 
the reforms on which it was agreed and was now left 
without a programme. By some his retirement was 
attributed partly to the natural weariness of a man 
who had been in public life for more than forty years, 
and partly to religious motives; he was in his sixty- 
fifth year, and his deep religious earnestness had 
always assumed a form for which the idea of retire- 
ment from the world for quiet meditation and self- 
discipline has an undue fascination. 

I have a conviction that several of these motives had 
something to do with his renunciation of his position 
as chief of the party. Yesterday, at Hawarden, he 
spoke in terms of self-deprecation of the mistakes 
which had been committed during his years of power 
—mistakes which had provoked division and revolt in 
the Liberal party itself. He said that the fall of his 
Ministry was owing not so much to the strength of 
the Conservatives as to the resentment felt by many 
Liberals against the Liberal leaders; and he more than 
suggested that, as he felt that he was responsible for 
the policy of the Liberal Government, the loss of Lib- 
eral confidence was the decisive reason for his with- 
drawal from the leadership. 

But will he resume it? Who knows? That his 
energy is unimpaired is sufficiently shown by his ex- 
traordinary series of speeches in Mid-Lothian a few 
weeks ago. If a man of forty had got through an 
equal amount of exciting and exhausting work within 
the same time it would have been a marvel; thata 
man of seventy should have got through so much is 
astounding. That his name is a charm and a spell to 
conjure with in nearly every popular constituency in 
the country is certain. He and Mr. Bright are the 
only men who kindle the popular imagination and ex- 
cite popular enthusiasm. 

The great merits of Lord Hartington are not of a 
kind to impress the masses of the people. Lord Gran- 
ville, though he has the reputation among those who 
know him best of being an excellent radical, and 
though he has displayed, during a long political life, 
some of the highest excellencies of a statesman, moves 
in a sphere which is remote from the common life of 
the nation. Men do not look to him to express their 
strongest and deepest emotions, to strike heavy blows 
against the evils under which they groan. Keen, firm, 
patient, with a delicious humor, a large knowledge of 
political affairs, and a steady loyalty to Liberalism, 
he is wanting in those indefinable qualities which com- 
mand the passionate loyalty of the common people. 

And so, if the Liberal party is to win the next elec- 
tion by the charm of a great name, it must fight under 
Mr. Gladstone’s banner. Whether he consents to 
resume the leadership or not, his name will be the 
battle-cry in all the great boroughs of the kingdom. 
If the present leaders retain their nominal responsi- 
bility the position will be one of extreme perplexity ; 
and yet it would be ungracious to depose them. Nor 
would it be merely ungracious. If Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to the head of the party it would be necessary 
to think of the succession, and Lord Hartington’s 
power to serve us might be lessened if he were tem- 
porarily superseded. This, perhaps, may be one rea- 
son that no attempt seems to be made by Mr. Glad- 
Stone’s old colleagues to support the popular cry 
which asks so vehemently that Mr. Gladstone should 
once more take the helm. Other reasons may, I think, 
be dismissed. 

The gossip about the queen’s personal dislike of the’ 
Srave, earnest, popular statesman who does not flatter 
toyalty, and about the personal jealousies of some of 
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the former Liberal ministers, deserves little considera- 
tion. It may be that Mr. Gladstone is unpopular at 
court; but if the emergencies of the public service re- 
quire him to be chief minister of the crown, the queen 
will not ruin ber character as a constitutional sovereign 
by making any difficulties about accepting him. It 
may be that some ex-Cabinet ministers may have been 
alienated by the strenuousness with whieh their for- 
mer chief insisted on the policy he was chosen to carry 
out. But there are some of them whose presence in 
the pext Cabinet is not quite indispensable, and personal 
differences are not likely to obstruct arrangements 
which are necessary for the strength of the party. 

Whether the nation has become wearied of the pres- 
ent administration is a question on which men are 
divided. The Tories are not disposed to concede that 
their reign is over; and there are good Liberals who 
are still doubtful whether the evil time through which 
we have been passing during the last five years has 
quite run out. Of late, the Government has not been 
able to do anything very brilliant; and when it is quite 
clear that the fire-works are over the crowd will dis- 
perse. The military success of Sir Frederick Roberts 
relieves anxiety but hardly creates enthusiasm. He 
seemed to be in imminent peril, and has, for a time at 
least, averted danger by breaking out of the canton- 
ments of Sherpur and occupying Cabul. The Afghans 
are scattered; but even if they do not reappear in force, 
and if our army sustains no further reverses, the polit- 
ical problem, aggravated with new difficulties, remains 
unsolved. What has become of our “scientific fron- 
tier”? The Government vowed that it did not intend 
to annex Afghanistan ; that, having secured the Passes, 
it had made India safe, and that its policy was to keep 
‘‘a friendly and independent ” power—save the mark! 
—between ourselves and the Russians in Central Asia. 
We chose a remarkable method for making the Afghans 
‘friendly ;” and in insisting on the control of their 
foreign relations we chose an equally remarkable 
method for guaranteeing their ‘‘ independence.” 

Just now there is no Afghan ‘‘ power ” at all, friendly 
or unfriendly, dependent or independent. The whole 
country is disorganized; and if any chief is able to 
bring the tribes together he will be trusted in the pre- 
cise proportion in which he is known to hate the Brit- 
ish. Our troubles in that part of the world are not yet 
over. Nor is South Africa yet quiet. Nor is Asia 
Minor’ reformed. Nor is there any government in 
Cyprus on which Englishmen can look with self-com- 
placency. All these things are unfavorable to the 
chances of Lord Beaconsfield at the next election. 

But there are some things on the other side. Vast 
masses of the people have regarded him with enthusi- 
asm because of the very policy which has been so con- 
spicuous a failure. Had they been suspicious, critical, 
hesitating, the failure would have been certain to end 
in his fall. But in rejecting him on the ground of his 
foreign policy they would be condemning themselves. 
It was for this that they glorified him. This was the 
theme on which Tory orators were most eloquent; 
this was the theme about which Tory crowds delighted 
most to hear. The policy has broken down; but 
there is a certain loyalty in the popular heart which 
makes men feel it ungenerous to destroy a statesman 
for doing the popular will. There is not a single 
measure, as far as I can remember, which Lord Bea- 
consfield’s government has carried in the teeth of any 
section of the Tory party. Among his own people 
there is no ‘‘ interest” that has any positive injuries 
to avenge, no “class”’ that has had to fight him and 
that remembers its defeat with anger and resentment. 

Trade is beginning to revive, and this is in his favor. 
The Established clergy and the publicans are still his 
fast allies. He has not done very much for them; but 
from the Liberals they can hope for nothing. The 
farmers might be separated from the Tories by a bold 
and vigorous and general assault of the Liberals on the 
counties, but there are no signs that the Liberals can 
command a sufficient number of good candidates to 
attract the county constituencies. 

The result of the recent election at Sheffield is good 
as far as it goes; but, apart from an intimate knowl- 
edge of the borough, it is difficult to form an accurate 
judgment of the value of the Liberal triumph. Had 
Mr. Mark Forth stood in the Conservative interest, I 
suppose that his personal popularity, gained by his 
public benefactions to the town, would have secured to 
him the seat. But Mr. Forth refused to stand, and 
Mr. Waddy, the Liberal—and a Liberal of the right 
kind—had 14,062 votes against 13,584 polled for Mr. 
Wortley, who is an orthodox Conservative. The ma- 
jority—478—is not one to inspire unmeasured exulta- 
tion. No doubt the political convictions of the borough 
had been thoroughly corrupted by the great personal 
power of Mr. Roebuck, who had represented it—with 
a brief interval—for twenty years. During the latter 
part of his life he was a Tory Democrat, though he 
called himself a Liberal. He was one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s most bitter opponents and one of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s strongest allies. He led the Sheffield Lib- 





— 
erals over to Toryism as the Ritualist clergy lead 
Church of England people over to Rome. He pre- 
served the Liberal name while ye taught Tory doc- 
trine. It is said that the Tories were perfectly organ- 
ized; that a cloud of “agents” settled down upon the 
borough as soon as Mr. Roebuck died; and that every 
Tory vote was polled. It is said that the Liberals 
were organized badly, and that several days after the 
contest began they had to import men from a distance 
to help them towget things straight. All this may be 
true, and, if so, it makes the result more encouraging ; 
but I like victories which are sufficiently decisive to 
appear victories without explanations. 

And yet the temper of the public mind seems to have 
changed. The atmosphere is healthier. There is a 
new enthusiasm in the Liberal ranks and a new con- 
tidence. I think that we shall win when the election 
comes; but even if we do not, the Tory majority will 
be so broken that the end of the worst ministry we 
have had in England since the great Peace will be dis- 
tinctly in sight. R. W. Dare. 

BIRMINGHAM, Dec, 30, 1879. 


(A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT SEELYE. ] 
My Dear F.: 
~ AM glad you do not forget you were once my pupil ; 
you, of course, have a right to any helpI can give 
you. Other duties, however, confine me, at present, 
to a brief mention of the following points in answer to 
your inquiries : 

Ist. Do not be afraid of Evolution, or of any other 
doctrine. You have no right to believe anything which 
you are unwilling to have attacked and for which you 
do not yourself challenge all scrutiny. You have no 
reason to fear any attack unless it comes from the 
Truth, and to this you should yield without fear. 

2d. Remember that Evolution without a prior Invo- 
lution is impossible, and to derive Reason from Unrea- 
son is absurd. The laws of thought require this, and 
the laws of nature cannot contradict the laws of 
thought. 

3d. Remember that when any one thinks close or far 
his thoughts must reach a personal God. Plato long 
ago taught that there could be no truth if there were 
no God, and every deep thinker from his time has 
declared the same. If there could be a process of logic 
or a deduction of science which should contradict a 
divine existence, it would thereby disclose itself to be 
an unmeaning babble. - He is the only self-existent and 
absolute one, and nature must be His product, depen- 
dent wholly on His will, both that it should be and how 
it should be. 

4th. Remember that when we speak of nature as 
though it were an entity with power to act of itself we 
deceive ourselves with a word; such a deception is, I 
know, quite common, but a single close process of 
thought would dispel the illusion. 

Nature can no more act of itself than it could be 
independent of God. For how can it act? Let one 
closely ponder this inquiry, and he wil] find that but 
for God’s constant presence and upholding, 

“ These our actors 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And like this baseless fabric of a vision, 


And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave nota rack behind.”’ 


That God should be ever present in the work which 
he has made, giving it continuance and efficiency, is 
the demand of a sound philosophy no less than of a 
deep faith. There is no profounder view of nature 
than that conveyed in Christ’s words: ‘‘ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? And one of them shall 
not fall to the ground without your Father.” 

I can best answer your last inquiry by quoting a lit- 
tle at length from what I have previously written on 
this subject. There are stages of nature in which the 
lower prefigures though it does not produce the higher, 
and the higher continually contains the lower, while it 
also symbolizes something beyond it. The elements 
of matter may be prepared for, but do not of them- 
selves produce chemical combination; for this com- 
bination, being always between unlike substances, 
involves a relation of the one substance, or element, to 
the other—i.¢., to its related opposite, which relation 
involves a creative thought and a creative purpose. 
In like manner chemical combination may be needful 
but not sufficient for crystallization, since crystalliza- 
tion implies regularity of form, and this also implies a 
thought and purpose beyond what the elective affinities 
of chemical elements contain. So, also, both crystal- 
line and chemical forces may be needful for the plant 
and may faintly symbolize the lower forms of vegeta- 
tive life; but these forces must be powerless to produce 
a single plant, for the plant has reproduction and is an 
organism; and this again is inconceivable without a 
creative thought and purpose for it. Still farther: 
while the living agency in vegetation may show dim 
shadows of the animated world, no vegetation could 
produce a single animated structure, for the animal, 
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besides his self-motion, has sensation; and if in the 
lowest grades of living things it be sometimes hard to 
tell whether a given individual be animal or plant, 
this is not because we do not recognize the broad dif- 
ference between the two, but only because our obser- 
vation is here too limited to detect it. So, also, man 
partakes of the nature kindred to that of the brutes 
about him. He eats and drinks and sleeps; he lives 
and breathes; he has sensation, and can reproduce his 
kind, as truly as the bird or beast or creeping thing. 
They prophesy of him. They are mute glimpses 
through the twilight of his approaching dawn. But 
they do not contain him, though they may be said to 
appear in him elevated and in a measure transformed. 
He is conscious of himself. They act according to a 
reason which is in them but of which they do not 
know. He acts for a reason which he knows and in 
which he has a true self-possession. They, with all 
nature, depend on their Divine Author. ‘‘ He openeth 
his hand and supplieth the wants of every living thing.” 
But man knows the Hand which feeds him and keeps 
him, and can adore and worship. Man is thus not 
simply the creature, he is the child of God. Nature 
could not produce him, for he is above nature, and 
nature finds its end and its explanation in serving this 
son of its Lord and King and in furnishing the theater 
for his exercise and education. And yet man, though 
made a little lower than the angels, and crowned with 
glory and honor, is not worthy himself to be the crown- 
ing work of the Maker. In the human form and spirit 
are rudiments that prefigure a higher coming, in which 
all that has preceded shall have its completeness and 
the divine work its all-sufficient consummation. When 
God is manifested in the flesh; when the Son of God— 
the God-man—appears, and all the forces of nature are 
seen subject to his unhindered will; when man is 
brought into fellowship with him, and is made his 
vice-gerent over nature, and is raised to sit with 
him far above all principalities and powers—then is 
the meaning of nature and history all explained, the 
design which has run through the mighty scheme is 
completely unfolded, and the soul which sees this tran- 
scendent vision will also hear the everlasting anthem 
from ‘‘ every creature which is in the heaven and on 
the earth and under the earth, and such as are in the 
sea and all that is in them.” The whole creation 
waiteth, we are told, for the manifestations of the Son 
of God. Very truly yours, 
JuLius H. SEELYE. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Jan. 13, 1880. 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 


FOR PEOPLE THAT DO NOT READ. 
By LaIcus. 

[People that have libraries and leisure may skip this article. 
It is written for people that have neither.] 

OUR time is limited; your books are few. There 

is work in the kitchen, in the parlor, in the office 
demanding your attention; clients to be pacified—or 
provoked, patients to be cured or killed, goods to be 
bought and sold, children to be tended, furniture to be 
dusted, table to be set and table to be cleared away 
again; and for a library the family Bible, Webster’s 
Dictionary, the well-thumbed and oft-read books in the 
sitting room, and the genteel and gilt edged poetry in 
the parlor, with a limited purse from which to replen- 
ish the exhausted library and limited time with which 
to use it if it were replenished. This is no fancy 
sketch, but a photograph of many an American life. 
How find time, how find means for study in such cir- 
cumstances, is the problem of many a would-be stu- 
dent who lays down his intellectual life in despair; 
who in the first twenty years of his life gets an appe- 
tite for learning and in the other forty starves to 
death. Especially is this true of wives and mothers. 
How shall a would-be student so situated pursue sys- 
tematic reading and study? 

I. America gives a library to almost every home, in 
the periodical publications : the daily journal, the weekly 
paper and the monthly magazine. Two copies of the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” cost eight cents. Two copies 
of The Christian Union cost twelve cents; the two 
copies of either paper contain nearly or quite as much 
matter as is contained in an ordinary dollar book. 
Either the daily or the weekly newspaper furnishes 
in quantity abundant material for study, and material 
in quality well worth study. The modern newspaper 
gives a history of human life. In it you may read the 
record of God’s work in our own age; and in no age 
has his work been grander or human progress more 
rapid. In France, an empire transformed into a re- 
public, and religious liberty which had been exiled two 
hundred years ago summoned back.to the home of the 
Huguenots; in Spain, the Bourbon queen driven from 
her disgraced throne and a constitutional government 
borrowed from England for the land of Philip IL., a 
noble revenge for the Spanish Armada of the sixteenth 
century; Italy, which has given law to Christendom, 


once more clad with law, and Rome, mother of repub- : 





lics, once more made Republican in all but name; the 
crescent turning back upon its path and setting in the 
East in astormy sky, while out of a people long lying 
prostrate at the foot of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk” emer- 
ges the germ of a nation possibly to rival the glory of 
ancient Macedon—these are some of the events which 
have taken place within the last cycle. Of them no 
book will tell you. For them you must go to the 
newspaper. What in interest and importance to us 
are the Gallic campaigns of Cesar or the strifes 
between Plebeian and Aristocrat in Rume compared 
with this history, in which we live and of which we 
form a past? Study the newspaper; if possible, study 
it with cyclopedia, with atlas,with gazetteer; but study 
it. No literature is worthier your study. Waste no 
time on the shameful scandals, the hitter political con- 
troversies, the ecclesiastical broadsword exercises and 
the idle paragraph gossip. A war of words is no more 
dignified in a journal than on the street; gossip is no 
worthier your attention because printed by the daily 
tattler than when whispered by a daily tattler. Who 
was married and what she wore can be safely dismissed 
in a casual reading, perhaps better with none at all. 
But how God is evoking a new continent out of 
Africa, by the labor of a Livingstone and a Stanley; 
how he is laying the foundation of a new free common- 
wealth in Bulgaria; how he is redeeming France from 
the curse she brought upon herself by the cruelties first 


of a religion without humanity, and then of a humani- 


tarianism without religion, these are themes worthy 
of study; and the newspaper is the library in which to 
study them. There is no more fascinating intellectual 
occupation than watching the course of contempora- 
neous history. The denouements of Wilkie Collins 
and Charles Reade are nothing to those of life’s actual 
drama. The romance of fiction is inane by the side of 
the romance of facts. 

II. In this study the monthly periodical will aid you. 
The American magazine is rightly named. ‘‘ A maga- 
zine,” says Webster, ‘‘is a storehouse, a granary, a 
cellar; a warehouse in which anything is stored or de- 
posited.’”” The world has never known such store- 
houses of well-selected mental food as are furnished by 
our American publishers—by ‘‘Scribner’s,” ‘‘Harper’s,” 
“Lippincott’s ”’ and the ‘‘ Atlantic.’”’ The ablest writers 
of America are laid under contribution. The ablest 
artists are called on to add botn the attractionse and 
illuminations of the pencil. The highest prices are paid 
to both. The magazine skims the cream from many a 
pen and gives it to its readers. The weekly paper 
churns the cream into butter. The art of skilled con- 
densation can go no farther than we carry it in 
America. 

III. But to the journal—weekly or daily—and the 
magazine you will want to add some study of books. 
Periodical reading may become desultory reading. It 
need not, but there is always danger. In the periodical 
you buy your worsteds of all colors mixed together. 
You must afterward do your own sorting or the prod- 
uct of your needles will be a very heterogeneous pattern. 
But it does not require a great deal of money to add a 
study of excellent books to the study of periodicals. 
The Harper’s Half Hour Series includes a good assort- 
ment of English classics; and they are sold at twenty- 
five centseach. The Chautauqua primers are excellent 
guides to study, and they cost from ten to twenty 
cents. Iam in favor of international copyright; but 
when I perceive that the English edition of Justin 
Macarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times” costs nine 
dollars, and an American pamphlet edition is produced 
for a quarter of a dollar, I hope that the copyright, 
when it comes, will not leave American readers at the 
mercy of English prices. 

For courses of study in books observe three rules : 

1. Begin with what is congenial. Choose not what 
you ought to know but what you want to know. 
Therefore let no one else choose for you. It is a rare 
mind that can keep itself to a course of distasteful 
study. It is not safe for any one to assume, without 
proof, that he has a rare mind. 

2. Begin with a short course. Do not lay out, for 
history, Hume, Macaulay and Miss Martineau, with 
the idea that when you have finished these fifteen vol- 
umes you will be well versed in English history. That 
is very true; but you will never finish them. Read 
Jacob Abbott’s life of Charles I. or II., or Macaulay’s 
Lord Chatham or Temple, or Thomas Hughes’s Alfred 
the Great. One thing at a time; and that thing short 
and simple. Putting the word done opposite a purpose 
is a wonderful incentive to a larger achievement in the 
next attempt. 

3. Buy a dictionary, an atlas, and, if possible, an 
encyclopedia. If you have not the money make over 
an old bonnet. No harm will be done if it cultivates a 
habit of making over old bonnets. If a gentleman, dis- 
pense with cigars for a year. No harm will be done if 
this cultivates a habit of dispensing with cigars. If 
this does not supply the increasing demand for increas- 
ing facilities try some other economies. I visited not 
long since the home of one of the most eminent of 





America’s youngest astronomers. He lived in a little 
box of a house, in an out-of-the-way street, with not an 
easy chair in thehouse. But his wife had a fine piano, 
and he a microscope that cost him $300. Equipped 
with dictionary and atlas, never pass a word the mean- 
ing of which you do not know; the name of a place 
the location of which you have not fixed; or reference 
to an event which you do not comprehend. In invad- 
ing a new territory never leave an unconquered garri- 
son behind you. 

Theme and tools selected, it still remains to secure 
time. For the best advantage this should be regular, 
systematic, uninterrupted. The early hours are the 
best; when the brain is fresh and the mind alert. To 
the mind and body trained for it, half an hour before 
breakfast is worth an hour and a half after supper. 
But this requires an opportunity to shut out intrusion 
which perhaps the housekeeper cannot secure; facility 
to shut out the more subtle intrusion of thick oncoming 
crowd of cares, which only a stalwart power of con- 
centration can secure. Some cannot lock the door of 
the library; others cannot lock the door of the mind. 
But if time cannot be taken at one hour seize it from 
another; if it cannot be taken with regularity take it 
when chance offers. The blacksmith’s forge is not a 
convenient desk; but it was at the blacksmith’s forge, 
holding the bellows with one hand and blowing them 
with the other, that Elihu Burritt learned his first lan- 
guages. The nursery is not the place one would choose 
for astronomical calculations; but it was in the 
nursery, beset by her children, whom she never ne- 
glected, and interrupted by callers whom she rarely 
refused, that Mary Somerville wrought out her ‘‘Mechan- 
ism of the Heavens,” which elected her an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society, and put 
her in the first rank of the scientists of herday. A 
cue at the post-office is not the ideal place for study ; 
but it was as an errand boy at Amsterdam, standing in 
the long line of boys at the post-office, often in the 
rain, book in hand, that Dr. Schliemann laid the founda- 
tion of his future career as the great Greek explorer of 
the century. Where there is a will there is a way. 
He or she that can find no time for study has little real 
heart for it. 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
CONCEALED DRAMAS. 
' By A Layman. 
AM on a lengthy business journey. My day-hours 
are passed in the crowd and bustle of stores and 


I 


factories, mercantile streets, railroad depots and mar- 


kets. My silent-hour comes at nine or ten, when I am 
apt to be sitting in the reading-room of some humble 
hotel, ‘‘ quieting down” towards sleepiness. To-night 
the hour seems dull and lonely. The few frequenters 
are utter strangers tome. I have read all the stale 
newspapers which are heaped up on the table. There 
are no books. Yes: there is one—a hotel Bible. I 
take it listlessly, to look for something new; one can 
always find something new in the Bible. 

It seems to open naturally at Psalms. The pages 
are a little thumbed and creased there; and the back 
is slightly loose. Evidently hotel Christians have 
some preference for Psalms. No wonder. They 
abound in scraps and snatches which just fit the anxie- 
ties, toils and disappointments of the average commer- 
cial traveler. But a perplexity recurs which has often 
arisen before, yet never found answer. ‘‘ Why are 
some of these Psalms so broken, confused, heterogene- 
ous in structure?” Many are simple, straightforward, 
lucid. Here and there is one which seems a jumble. 
No. 1, ‘Blessed is the man,” reads as smoothly and 
clearly as a poem of Longfellow or Whittier. But No. 
2—the verses taken separately are graphic; but what 
is the sequence? 

A little burst of music not far away catches my ear, 
and attracts my eyes to the window near my seat. 
Looking through it, and across an adjoining lot, I can 
discern that some sort of theatrical performance is 
proceeding in the neighboring building. The half 
opened window, parted or torn curtain and strong 
light within enable me to see bits of what is done. I 
am a “‘deadhead” at a play! A man is just finishing 
some speech, inaudible at the distance, and retiring 
from the front. A lady comes forward; and her voice 
rises high and clear in some song. There is a little 
muffled applause—muffled to the hotel listeners—and 
she withdraws; and across the small field of view 
comes a troupe of chorus singers, en marche. I listen 
awhile; but at length my eyes drop back upon the 
Second Psalm. 

Suddenly it dawns upon me: ‘Is not there a Con- 
cealed Drama here? Are there not several persons 
speaking in turn? Might not assigning parts to differ- 
ent characters reconcile these heterogeneous pronouns? 
Might not imagining a simple, crude, dramatic move- 
ment, such as infancy of poesy would have developed, 
give sequence to these disconnected lines? Let me try 
to puzzle this out. Every one knows that the Psalms 
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are best read in pairs of parallel lines. That will help. 
Cannot one construct a half-developed drama? 


GOD IN POLITICS. 
The Poet. Why do the heathen rage, 
And the people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord and against his Anointed. 
Chorus of Kings and Rulers. 
Let us break their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us, 
He that sitt«th in the heavens shall laugh; 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And vex them in his sore displeasure. 
Jehovah. Yet have I set my king upon my holy bill of Zion. 
The Anointed. 
I will declare the decree: The Lord hath said 
unto me, ** Thou art my son; 
This day have I begotten thee. 
Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” 


The Poet. 


Jehovah. Thou shalt break them witb a rod of iron, 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel. 
The Poet. Be wise now therefore, O ve kings ! 


Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, 
And rejoice with trembling. 

This seems to eliminate the confusion. The hetero- 
geneous pronouns recome lucid. There appears a con- 
secutive train of thought. Let me try another. I 
recall one which seems to contain a melange of charm- 
ing but disconnected sentences about consecration of 
a tabernacle. Here it is; No. 132. Can this be read 
as a 

DRAMA OF A DEDICATION? 
The Builder (offering bis edifice). 
Lord, remember David, 
And all his afflictions ; 
How he sware unto the Lord 
And vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob: 
“ T will not give sleep to my eyes 
Or slumber to mine eyelids 
Until I find out a place for the Lord, 
A habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.” 
Chorus of the People (assenting). 
We will go into his tabernacles ; 
We will worship at his footstool. 
Arise, oh Lord, into thy rest; 
Thou and the ark of thy strength. 
The Builder (bespeaking the approval of the Anointed). 
For thy servant David's sake turn notaway 
the face of thine Anointed. 

The Anointed (declaring his approval). 

The Lord bath sworn unto David; 
He will not turn from it. 

For the Lord hath chosen Zion ; 

He hath desired it for bis babitation. 

Jehovah (accepting the building). 

This is my rest forever. 
Here wili I dwell; for I have desired it. 


Try the eighty-second. 
THE JUDGES JUDGED. 
God standeth in the congregation of the mighty, 
He judgeth among the gods. 
How long will ye judge urjustly; 
And accept the persons of the wicked? 
Defend the poor and fatherless ; 
Do justice to the afflicted and needy. 
They know not, 
Neither will tbey understand. 
I have said, * Ye are gods; 
And all of you are children of the Most Hizh.”’ 
But ye shall die like men; 
And falilike one of the princes. 
Ar'se, O God, judge the earth. 
For tbou sbalt inherit all pations. 

It may be a pleasing and profitable occupation for 
some one’s *‘ silent hour” to take the Psalms and look 
for concealed dramas. This needs some natural taste 
for poetic and dramatic forms of expression; some 
culture in reading Milton, Dante, Shakespeare and 
other great poets; some fondness for the oratorio; or 
some faculty for enigmas. Try reading Psalms 16, 50, 
53, as if the Poet and Jehovah were represented as 
speaking alternately. Try 34, imagining the Poet and 
a company of seven children who utter verses 4 to 10, 
in turn. Look for a few others. 


Unto the Chird and Fourth 
Generation,” 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 


The Poet. 


Jehovah. 


The Poet. 


Jehovah. 


The Poet. 











CHAPTER VI.—(Continued.) 

NONSTANT repression had not killed his natural 
joyousness, but had subdued it to a sustained 
inward cheerfulness seldom the portion of boyhood. 
Patty supposed he had forgotten the brief week of 
revelation, and went her silent way with small thought 
that those days in which human voices had been in his 
Cars, and the sense of something beyond the starved 
life of home, had filled him with eager longing for more 
and more. Ruth’s face and the touch of her fresh little 
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lips came to him, or the strong clasp of Lockwood's 
hand; and working in the field, or drifting down the 
creek in his canoe, he reached out hungrily for the new 
life, yet shrunk from telling his thought, or seeking to 
escape. Before the lakes closed another little package 
had come to him; this time a history of the world; a 
thick volume, the dry skeleton of which Robert filled 
out in the long winter evenings as he lay on the bear- 
skin before the fire, longing for some one who could 
answer the thousand questions filling his mind. His 
vivid imagination—until Ivanhoe had aroused it, an 
unknown quantity—gave life and color to the dryest de- 
tail. With a memory fresh and unburdened by any 
load of early rubbish, he seized these books and made 
them so his own that years afterward a word would 
recall whole pages. For three years this had gone on, 
his shelf of books gradually filing; a Latin grammar 
and reader having been the latest additions. He ceased 
to be Robert Saunders, and, as he set his snares or sped 
on snow-shoes through the wood or over the lake, 
became Ivanhoe, or John Smith, or Hercules; what- 
ever hero was just then uppermost. Wearying for the 
sound of voices, he kept up his old fashion of talking 
with Cesar, and made the woods ring with imaginary 
conversations, personating a dozen heroes at once. 

Patty watched him with growing uneasiness. In 
the old life, silent as her own, she had felt security ; 
but this eager interest, this impetuous, absorbed inten- 
sity, held all possible dangers. More and more like 
his father, the boy suddenly growing into height and 
almost manhood, his fourteen years seeming far more 
like twenty-one, she questioned with sharpest anxiety 
what means might check the onward progress. This 
steady happiness was sheer defiance of God’s will for 
him. Perhaps the time had come to tell him all; and 
again she prayed and struggled, and at last came to a 
resolution holding, to her mind, the best solution of 
all perplexities. 

Robert came home one evening bearing a string of 
pickerel caught through the ice. April had come, but 
they were still shut in; though now he had begun to 
count the weeks before the ‘‘ Oswego’s”’ trips would 
begin, and to turn over his books and papers with an 
eager desire to once more open communication with 
his friend. He had settled, too, in his own mind that 
the time had come for change; exactly in what way 
he had not determined, but he must see Lockwood and 
talk over the future. He would write to him to-night 
some of the thoughts that had been going through his 
mind as he fished. 

Patty took the fish and began preparing one for his 
supper, and after he had made ready for it, with the 
neatness which had become second nature, he went 
toward the shelf where the books and his writing ma- 
terials had always stood—to find it empty. 

‘*Where are my books, mother?” he said, thinking 
some new arrangement might have been planned, yet 
wondering at any change. Patty turned slowly. If 
she changed countenance at all it was not perceptible 
as she pointed to the fireplace. 

‘*What !® Robert said, unable to take in her mean- 
ing. 

‘¢ They are burned,” she said, calmly. 

Robert stood for one instant utterly dazed at such a 
catastrophe, then sprang forward and caught his 
mother’s arm. Patty met his look with firm but di- 
lated eyes. ; 

‘* How dared you? How dared you?” he gasped. His 
face was pale with passion; curious little dents came 
and went about his nostrils. 

‘*My God!” Patty said low, and as if the words were 
forced from her. ‘‘ Then there is murder in him, too.” 

Robert’s grasp loosened, awed by the strange look, 
but he faced her still. 

‘* Tell me! Tell me what you did it for!’’ he said, with 
urgent appeal. 

‘*Because they were hastening the end,”’ she said, 
‘and I could not have it. It is coming. I cannot 
stop it, but it shall not come yet.” 

‘What is coming? What do you mean?” he said, 
his grasp tightening. Patty shook it off. 

‘‘God’s wrath and remembrance. One book is 
there; the only book you need to learn what the end 
is for you who are under the curse.” 

** Let God and his curses go; I care nothing for him 
nor for them,” said Robert, fiercely. ‘‘You are mad, 
mother, and I can’t bear it any longer. There is noth- 
ing to do but leave you, and the time has come. This 
life is worse than death. I will not bear it.” 

“You must. You have no place in the world,” Patty 
answered. 

‘“Why not? What have I done that I cannot live? 
I have a place, or if I have not I can find one. Why do 
you always say these things?” 

‘* Sit down,” Patty said. ‘ Be still. I must think.” 

Robert would have resisted, but something con- 
strained him; the same power she had always had—to 
silence, if not convince. But now le looked at her 
half fiercely, half despairingly. Her eyes were fixed 
on him, but as if she looked through him to something 





beyond, and her hands clasped and unclasped nervously. 
Her voice seemed to die away. The old pain came 
sharp and bitter as if no years lay between it and her- 
Then she spoke, rapidly andlow. Robert flushed as he 
listened ; then grew deadly pale. 

‘* Now go,” she said at last. ‘‘Go, if youwill. You 
know the whole: why I am here; why I have wished 
to keep the world away. Here or in the world you 
suffer. Go; but rememher, the iniquities of the father 
are visited unto the third and fonrth generation. You 
are cursed with a curse.” 

Robert rose blindly and crept up the ladder to his 
little loft. He did not yet take it in. He threw him- 
self on the rough bed and pressed his hands on his 
eyes and burning head. Through the chinks he could 
see the stars shining. He stretched out his arms with 
a vague feeling that they were nearer and kinder 
than this inexorable God. Then hot, bitter tears 
came. He buried his face in the pillow and shook with 
the heavy sobs his mother must not hear. This father, 
then, of whom he had dreamed was a murderer; had 
died under the hands of the common hangman. His 
mother was right. There was no place for him in the 
world. Who would not shrink from him that knew 
it? Cranstoun, even, rough as he was, and Lock- 
wood. Robert shivered. Yes, there was an end of all 
that. No more books, no more of the letters that had 
helped everything. He would see him once and tell 
him it was all no use, that he must give up trying to 
make himself anything. To hide in the woods and 
forget that he ever wanted to leave them—that was all 
that remained. Then he went over his mother’s story, 
step by step, till at last, worn with passion, he fell 
asleep. 

For a moment, on awaking, he looked up with the 
old glad sense of abounding life. Only a moment, 
for like a flood the bitter knowledge swept over him. 
Silent, and with a look Patty had never seen, he went 
about that day and the next, and as she watched him 
she began to believe the warning effectual and his place 
to be still with her. In the boy’s mind shame and sor- 
row were at war with the longing he felt to find Lock- 
wood and pour it all out. Human pity and sympathy 
he must have, if only for one moment, and then he 
thought, ‘‘ No; it is part of this curse that nobody 
will care; that everybody would shrink away. There 
is nothing to do but bear it.” 

By the third day this had become intolerable. What- 
ever happened he must see Lockwood. Patty looked 
at him as he came down; his snow-shoes and pack 
slung over his shoulder. 

‘‘T am going away, mother,” he said. ‘I may come 
back, but I think not. Benoni will do all you need. 
You never have needed me.” 

Patty put out her hands as if to ward off a blow. 
Then they dropped. How could he know the deep, 
bitter yearning that rose over this son, put far from 
her even before his life began. Robert came nearer 
and looked at her, waiting for some sign. If she cared 
for his pain even a moment it would make it easier. 

‘Do you care?” he said. ‘‘ Have your ever cared?” 

No answer. Benoni came forward with a sign of in- 
quiry, which turned to distress as he saw the look on 
Robert’s face. The boy tried to smile, but tears were 
coming. He brushed them away, laid his hand for a 
moment on the elder man’s shoulder, patted Cesar, 
who sought to follow him, and was gone. 

Three days later, Lockwood, busy with a tray of 
specimens which he was comparing, did not raise his 
head as the office door opened softly. Indian visitors 
were common, coming and going silently, but this 
figure came to the table and stood waiting. 

“Well,” Lockwood said presently, then raised his 
head. ‘*What is it? Robert? It can’t be! It is! 
Why, boy, how came you here?” 





CHAPTER VU. 

Lockwood saw that some unknown force had 
moved the boy, and waited for the words that 
seemed struggling and choking him. He locked the 
door, drew two chairs near the fire, and, putting 
Robert in one, sat down quietly. Robert’s eyes had 
the wild, strained look of one who has not slept, and 
who, urged on by pain and bitter need, has come to 
the end of endurance. He looked now silently into 
Lockwood’s face— a look which the young man could 
not interpret—defiance, entreaty, almost mortal pain; 
then a dogged resolution, which, as he began to speak, 
forbade his looking down, but kept his eyes still fas- 
tened on the face of his friend, soon, he believed, to be 
parted from him by the new knowledge of what stood 
between. All the sharp sorrow of the long days since 
Patty had spoken, all the doubt and perplexity and 
utter wrecking of every plan and hope, he poured out 
as if for all the iife before him no chance of such un- 
burdening could ever come again. 

The story ended. Then, dropping his head for 
one moment, Robert rose up and moved toward the 
door. 

‘‘“What are you going to do, Robert?” Lockwood 
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said huskily. Tears were in his eyes. He had almost 
broken down in listening; but Robert’s face was pale 
and steady as he turned. 

‘‘T am going away somewhere. I don’t know yet. 
I think, to the trappers beyond Marquette. There is 
no place for me anywhere.” 

‘““Your place is with me,” Lockwood said, putting 
one arm about him. ‘Poor boy, do you think I 
could let you go? You must stay with me till this 
nightmare passes, and you can see how things look by 
daylight. You are almost dead with trouble. Wait 
till you are alive again before you try to understand it. 
Now come home with me.”’ 

Robert’s eyes were fixed upon him; a look of in- 
tense searching. 

‘“Then you don’t hate me? 
tome? You”—— 

His voice broke. Lockwood drew him toward him 
tenderly, as if he had been still a little child, and kissed 
his forehead, and Robert, who for a moment staggered 
and grew even paler, threw himself into a chair and 
laid his head on the table, shaking with the sobs he 
tried to suppress. 

‘“‘T am ashamed,” he said. ‘Oh, I am ashamed, but 
I did not know you would care. Now I can go easily.” 

Once more he started up, but Lockwood held him 
down. 

‘*Not another word of that,” he said. ‘You will 
go when I tell you to, and not before. I have nobody 
belonging to me, and I want you as much as you want 
me. God has brought us together, and till I tell you 
to go we will work together. Now we won’t talk any 
more about it at present. Come.” 

No words could have ended protest so well as this 
formula under which his life had grown. ‘‘ We won’t 
talk”? had silenced so many phases of feeling that 
almost mechanically he rose up and followed Lockwood 
to his room in Searles’s house. But now that the ten- 
sion had relaxed he felt curiously weak and unsteady. 
The two long days in which he had pushed steadily 
on, unable to sleep, and lying by his camp-fire enly for 
an hour or two, seemed like a dim dream. He had 
eaten but once, and then only a morsel to stay the sick 
faintness creeping over him, and now, as he stooped to 
lay down his pack and snow-shoes, suddenly every- 
thing grew dark before him, and Lockwood, who sprang 
forward, saw that he had fainted. Lockwood did all 
that he could recall as necessary, but, when neither 
rubbing nor the blast of cold air from the opened win- 
dow availed, called to Searles, who had just come in 
from the mine, and who as he hurried in, alarmed by 
Lockwood's tone, looked for a moment at the prostrate 
figure, staggered, and would have fallen himself had not 
Lockwood caught him. 

‘*My God!” he said. 
self.” 

‘“‘T thought you had more sense, Searles,’’ Lockwood 
said angrily. ‘‘If you can’t do anything call your wife. 
I must get him on the bed.” 

Searles flushed. 

“No need,” he said. ‘‘My head swam a bit, and I 
thought the boy was dead. What’s the matter?” 

‘* Half-starved, I should say,” Lockwood answered. 
** Ask your wife to warm some milk, and then go round 
and see if Dr. Barnett is in his office and can come in. 
This mustn’t go on.” 

‘*Well, I will say,” began Mrs. Searles when told 
what was required, ‘‘this house ain’t a hospital nor 
yet a hotel, and Mr. Lockwood can’t turn us upside 
down this way without my telling him what I think 
about it. What with his miners and his Ingins and 
his specimens behind the door, and rubbing the paint 
off every window-sill, and now some beggar calling for 
hot milk, it’s high time he should know what I think 
about it; and I’m going to speak my mind.” 

Mrs. Searles sped up the stairs; a small, nervous 
woman, with “faculty” written in every line of her 
sharp face and in the blue eyes which in youth might 
have been counted pretty, but which, wanting life and 
color, showed only the hardness common to a certain 
shade of blue in eyes; a shade in childhood—and even 
later on—popularly taken to mean amiability depend- 
ence, modesty—all the feminine graces—but which 
with womanhood gains a steely quality; of all 
eyes the hardest, coldest, most unsympathetic. She 
stood now a little awed by this pale, still figure before 
her. 

**He ain’t dead, is he?” she said. ‘It will be the 
cap sheaf if you’ve got a dead man on your hands. I 
will say—” 

‘* Bring me a cup of warm milk, please,’”’ Lockwood 
interrupted. ‘‘ The boy has fainted from hunger. He 
is a friend of mine. Be quick, please.” 

Mrs. Searles shook her head as she descended the 
stairs, but hastened to heat the milk, and even looked 
with interest at the beautiful dark eyes which had 
opened at last, but heavily and uncertainly. ‘‘Go 
back, Ruth,” she said, as the child, who had heard the 
eall, came running and followed her; but Ruth did not 
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heed, and pressed forward till she reached the foot of 
the bed, wondering why her father and Dr. Barnett 
and Lockwood, the people who made her little world, 
should all be here. So as Robert came to full con- 
sciousness, and tried to sit up, the face that first made 
itself plain to him was the wondering, pitying, half- 
frightened one of the child he had never forgotten. 

“It’s Ruth; it’s little Ruth,” he said, and shrank 
from the cup Lockwood held to his lips, his eyes still 
fixed upon her face. 

‘“* He’ll do now,” the doctor said. ‘ All he needs is 
rest and food: not too much just yet. I'll come in 
again before night. He’s had a great shock of some 
sort and must be quiet.” 

There was no need of enforcing this. Nature seemed 
to have taken the matter into her own motherly hands, 
and in the sleep which lasted for three days, only 
broken by an occasional rousing to take food, all the 
hard tension of nerve, the bitter stress of suppressed 
feeling relaxed, and he awoke at last, weak but whole 
again, and ready for any work that lay before him. 

Not entirely whole, either. The wound had cica- 
trized, but underneath the old inflammation still burned. 
The fact that his friend remained his friend carried 
healing and comfort, but only because that friend was 
better and nobler than all the rest of the world could 
such reception of his story be possible. A gulf lay 
between him and his kind. If Lockwood chose to 
cross it, it was the one blessing he could know; no 
other human being should ever be allowed the same 
right; and with the quiet inflexibility which had come 
to him from his mother he vowed that his life should 
be devoted to this one friend and such work as he could 
plan for him, and that no matter what temptation arose 
he would remember that he had been separated once 
for all from common interests and common ties. The 
fact that one knew it all and in spite of knowledge 
accepted him brought such comfort that to Lock- 
wood, who saw that the despairing look was gone, and 
that the face held only quiet energy and an affection for 
himself almost passionate in its character, there was no 
suspicion that the old pain was still underneath. Before 
a week had ended he wondered how he had done with- 
out the boy so long, and as winter slowly gave place 
not to spring, for only the latter days of May had 
power to unlock the ice-bound lake, but to a short and 
fervent summer, passing quickly into a fleeting autumn 
soon lost in winter snows again, he found that he 
and not Robert had become the dependent one. No 
office that hands could do was left undone. Robert 
knew intuitively exactly what he wanted, and when; 
and watched with something of the anxiety and long- 
ing to satisfy that one sees in the eyes of a faithful 
dog. They worked side by side; for, as it chanced, at 
his coming the assistant engineer had left for a place 
offering larger pay, and while the position was wait- 
ing for whoever might be sent Robert took it, and by 
dint of hard study mastered every unfamiliar detail, 
carrying on the work so satisfactorily that no question 
of change arose. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE USES OF PRAISE * 

“* Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed 
on bim; but because of the Phariseea they did not con- 
fesa him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue: 
for they loved the praise of men more than the praise of 
God.—JOHN xii., 42, 43. 

HE mysteries that are contained in the Word of 

God are simply the mysteries that spring from 
our ignorance. In its highest teaching it enters a 
sphere of thought which we cannot pursue very far— 
the spiritual and the invisible. But there are mysteries 
that relate to the Word of God externally, which are 
called insoluble, upon which only lately any light 
seems to have fallen. 

That under a system in which there was to bea revela- 
tion the things revealed should be comparatively few, 
and outside of ordinary knowledge, and the things left 
untouched should be many and fundamental, must 
strike any thoughtful man with wonder. We should 
have supposed that in a government parental over 
responsible men there would have been at least cer- 
tain fundamental knowledges given as to what a 
man's body contains, and is, and as to what are the 
laws of the body as they relate to health, as they re- 
late to the great world that environs us, and as they 
relate to human society; but of this nothing. Little 
by little it was found out, just as any other knowledge 
is. Weshould have expected that at least, since men 
are accountable for their thoughts, motives and will, 
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and the conduct which proceeds from them, there 
would have been given to us, in the beginning, some 
account of our own structure in the mind-realm, some 
fundamental knowledge about the conditions of the in- 
tellect and its laws, of the moral sensibilities and 
their scope, of the great influencing passions of human 
life, and of their proper sphere, limitation and nature; 
but of this nothing. 

All these things were left to be found out; and grad- 
ually, through accumulating experience, they have 
been found out. And yet, in our time, and in the in- 
struction which we give from the pulpit, it is the 
foolishness of preaching still, as in the days of the 
Apostles, that people have to meet with. There is 
very little clear statement to men of exactly the laws 
that govern their internal or external economy, and 
very little scientific laying down, comprehensible to 
ordinary minds, of what is the right and what is the 
wrong in function. 


In speaking this morning on the subject of praise 
I shall speak of one of the most universally active and 
one of the most important of all the influences that 
affect human life. And yet we have but comparatively 
little light thrown upon it as to that which is the 
light of experience. As we are apt to speak of 
the love of praise and of the enjoyments which 
spring from being praised, our thoughts naturally 
turn toward the weaker side of it, and we are accus- 
tomed to call the operation of this love of praise vanity, 
and the playing upon us of vanity, flattery. 

Because there is so large an experience of both we 
ought not to hide the fact that the fundamental feeling 
itself is not only of great importance, but of supreme 
importance. A man without a sense of pleasure in 
other men’s approbation is not well titted to live 
among men. He is a machine in which the important 
wheel is left out. And yet the operation of this love of 
praise is disturbing, intellectually, morally and social- 
ly, to the last degree; and if men should make up their 
minds that they would correct in themselves its misad- 
justments and misapplications, they would fall at once 
into perplexity because they do not understand the 
thing itself, and its faculties, in all theirlimitations and 
largely in their combinations. 

Its operation in society tends continually to restrain 
men from offense. As we all are in some sense mendi- 
cants at the door of other men’s thoughts, we are in- 
clined to win their good opinion by withholding from 
our talk things presumably offensive to them. This is 
a moral function, and it acts in society very widely and 
very beneficently. It incites to the doing of a thou- 
sand things which are agreeable, and which we should 
not have thought of doing if it had not been for our 
desire to produce pleasure in others, and so, reflexly, 
to win their favor toward us. In these directions it 
co-operates easily and naturally with benevolence, and 
sometimes puts on its mask and garment, and good 
deeds are performed under the name of beneficence 
that are nothing more nor less than hunger for praise, 
for which men are very hungry when they are hungry 
for it at all. 

When it works upward—that is, in alliance with rea- 
son, or with taste, or with common sense, or with 
duty, or with rectitude (moral sense), or with the im- 
agination (especially in its religious alliances)—then 
this love of praise, or of favor, becomes a very glorious 
incitement. It is what is meant by the best use of the 
term appetite for glory, or longing for fame. Under such 
circumstances it becomes an immense stimulus to in- 
dustry. Men protect themselves; they guard them- 
selves against the intrusion of lower and wasteful in- 
fluences ; they are on fire to obtain the praise of men, 
and to ride to eminence in various directions. So it 
becomes an excellent schoolmaster, and leads men up 
precipitous ways that otherwise the flesh would resent 
and resist. It also leads to nobility and chivalry. If 
those from whom we desire praise are themselves 
praiseworthy, if they are eminent because they are 
good, wise, true and heroic, then to desire their praise 
is to set in operation within ourselves the machinery 
by which we lift ourselves toward, if not up to, their 
level. 


Where it includes in itself the approval of great 
spirits, generically; where, for instance, one has come 
into the thought of the vast multitude of departed 


spirits that constitute the universe, the general 
assembly and church of the first born, the army of the 
redeemed; where one has come to feel himself to be a 
member of that company, and esteems their grandeur 
and superhuman glory far above all that which is visi- 
ble among men in the fictitious ways of life, then he 
has perpetually acting upon him a sense of right, and 
duty, and conduct, and elevation, which lifts him quite 
out of these inferior and sensuous relations, and be- 
comes a desire forever drawing him upward. And, 
when men come to feel that God is real, and that his 
thoughts brood, as the rays of light do, everywhere, 
and that they are acting in the very presence of God, 
who knows everything that is in them, and where they 
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have trained themselves to ask the favor, the kind 
thought, the approbation of God, then the last and 
highest form of motive power is reached. ‘‘ Whither 
shall I go from thy presence?” There is no other 
where that I can go. And if a man feels this searching 
influence he learns to put himself at school and under 
the teaching of God, whose favor he seeks. 

It is then, in this view, that we see that that which 
too often becomes a weakness, and even a temptation 
to all that is low-minded, is, if practically carried out 
in its alliances with the intellect and the higher moral 
sense, a preparation by which we ourselves grow— 
grow in worth; grow by the influence of the good and 
great in life; grow by constant sympathy with that 
which is invisible, but which has attained the propor- 
tion and the qualities of heavenly grandeur; and grow 
into that likeness which shall make heaven possible 


to us. 
The value of this function in this life depends, as I 


have intimated, upon its associations and upon its educa- 
tion. Of all the faculties it is the most illusive. When 
not rightly trained it is the most deceiving; and when 
improperly exercised it is the most weakening. While 
its nature should lead it to draw men upward, it is per- 
petually tending to draw them downward. It leads 
men to submit themselves and their conduct to the 
judgment of other men whose praise is not worth 
having, or is demeaning. 

Associated with conscience it should reject all un- 
deserved praise, whether it be large or small in 
measure. Men ought to be ashamed to be praised for 
that which they know is not true; and when they lay 
traps for it, when their life is a perpetual simulation 
that they may win praise, how beggarly is the degra- 
dation to which they come! How pitiful it is where 
men have emptied themselves of reality, and put on 
all manner of masks by which to tempt men to praise 
them for things for which they have no desert! Life 
is full of this. Men lie in wait for praise. They as- 
sume the garb of various qualities that they may 
obtain praise that they do not deserve. Often we 
may ourselves think that we deserve praise when in- 
vestigation would show that we are under a delusion ; 
and we may believe that we are accepting truth on fact 
when we are simply accepting as true that which is 
popular. 

We array ourselves on the side of the right. It is 
only arraying ourselves where we shall be praised. 
How many men accept truth which is unpopular, but 
the evidence of which is clear? How many men love 
that which their conscience tells them is just when it 
will bring down upon them the discredit of the whole 
community in which they live? How many men are 
there who do not make their beliefs turn on the market 
value of those beliefs, the coin being praise? How 
many men follow their conscience and their reason 
in the direction of unpopular movements which are 
needed? Reformations in early days are beggars, 
even among churches, even among ministers, even 
among Christians. So strong is the unperceived 
bias of the opinions of men that it is almost impos- 
sible, when the trumpet sounds for mevement and for 
war upon evil, to bring under the banner of God those 
that know the things to be wrong which it is sought 
to overcome. They compromise, they palliate, they 
adjourn action to some future day, when, if they fall 
into the ranks, they are obliged to sacrifice the per- 
sonal favor of those with whom they live. 

How easy it is to bring men on to the side that is 
popular! So long as the bondage of the slaves of the 
South was an accredited fact, and not to be disturbed, 
and so long as the hoppers of all the mills were filled 
out of slavery, it was a very unlovely and ungracious 
thing for a man to be an anti-slavery man, and 
stand up for the truth of human rights and human 
liberty, and denounce the iniquity of slavery to its 
face. But no sooner was the public sentiment of the 
North changed, and no sooner had the scepter broken 
the chains of the slaves, then men sprang up thicker 
than asparagus and declared themselves in favor of 
the great doctrines of liberty, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, the pre- 
ciousness of emancipation!” You might have called 
the roll before the war for men who were on the side 
of freedom, and there would have been only here and 
there a traveler; but after the war there was no diffi- 
culty in getting men to stand on the side of liberty. 
So men think they are following the truth when they 
are simply lusting after praise. The love of truth be- 
cause in and of itself it is truth, the love of justice 
because in and of itself it is justice, or the love of 
rectitude because in and of itself it is rectitude, is 
comparatively rare. When you think what it is that 
Jeads you into sympathy with any cause how often do 
you find that that way lies favor, and that that way 
lies praise ! 

Now, as an auxiliary 1 do not object to it. Ifaman, 
in the performance of his duty, and in the declaration 
of what he believes to be true, finds afterwards that he 
is a subject of praise, there is no objection to that. It 
is impossible for the haman miad to act except with 








compound motives. It is not necessary that we 
should exclude the motive of praise; but it is necessary 
that it should be the second or the third, and not the 
primary or the dominant motive. In working with the 
lower passions (and that is very largely the direction 
in which men work in uneducated circles), the love of 
praise not only fails to perform its legitimate function 
of leading men upward, but reverses it, and leads them 
downward. 

Men are led to self-congratulation, to vanity, to a 
sense of their importance, on account of mere physical 
qualities. A person rejoices because he is strong, be- 
cause he is alert, because he is dexterous, because he 


-can walk seven days and seven nights without tiring. 


There is no harm in a man’s being complacent because 
he is a good rider, or a good archer, or a good hunter; 
but where this becomes the center of approbation in 
a man’s life it is very low, very mean, very poor 
indeed. 

That a man or woman endowed with beauty should 
take pleasure in the recognition of it, and in the favor 
it wins—there is no harm in that; but if it becomes 
the very source and center of one’s existence, as being 
his or her supreme gift, then it becomes more than 
weakness: it is demoralization. 

Those that are surrounded by a low-toned public 
sentiment are apt to have an indiscriminate hankering 
after praise, and to be demoralized in this respect, so 
that they even become vain of positively sinful courses, 
or vices. There are men whose foul tongue is their 
strength: and they glory in it. There are women 
whose tongues scatter sparks of fire; and they glory 
that they can give anybody as good as he sends. It is 
a matter in which they lift themselves up with a con- 
scious superiority, as if they deserved praise for being 
vicious of tongue. There are men who are proud be- 
cause nothing restrains their vulgar profanity. Their 
tongue walks through the heaven and through the 
earth, and rakes up the very abysses of perdition it- 
self; and they are proud of it. There are found those 
who thiak it an honor when they hear men say of 
them, ‘‘ Of all the men that ever swore you ought to 
hear him swear.” There are men that are very proud 
because they are so cunning and so expert in lying. 
They do not aspire to sume of the higher graces, they 
tell you; but there are some things in which they can- 
not be beat! There are men who are proud of their 
rudeness. They think it is praiseworthy to be singular 
in this respect. That seems to be argument for praise 
with many men. Indeed, the condition comes to be such 
that men at last glory in vice itself. Men enter into 
competition with each other to see which can eat the 
most, and which can drink the most. Men roll them- 
selves through the various canals to see which can 
take the most mud. There is an atmosphere among 
vicious men such that they love the praise of vicious 
men because they are so vile. 

Yea, crimes become virtues in the sight of many 
men; and the fresh criminal in Sing Sing wants to 
shrink into his cell because in the presence of old hard- 
ened burglars and murderers he has nothing to tell. 
These heroic men have reaped, on many a field, the 
laurels of damnation; and this man is ashamed of him- 
self because he is as good as he is. 

So you will perceive that when you set the gauge the 
right way the love of praise is capable of lifting men 
toward the enjoyable, toward the sanctuary, toward 
God himself; but that when you set the gauge the 
wrong way the tendency is in the other direction, and 
the love of praise carries men down to animal qualities, 
and into the very perdition from which all should seek 
to escape. 

Praise should be an auxiliary motive, I have said— 
not the principal motive, except in a very limited num- 
ber of cases. Those who live for it, who have an acute 
pleasure in it, who have enjoyment in almost every- 
thing else simply on that account, who seek for it by 
arts and by wiles—they abourd, and they live in a per- 
petual excitement that is fictitious and weakening. 

As an incitement to artistic work and to great and 
noble things the love of praise should always wait on 
and follow achievement, and never precede it. No man 
that works for the sake of praise, or with the expecta- 
tion of praise for his work, can ever become a leading 
artist. The man who paints, wondering perpetually 
what folks will think of his picture, is not an artist. 
While painting, his thoughts are all the time running 
around about the small and domiuant center of life in 
him. Art requires inspiration, and inspiration is the 
automatic power by which the artist works. A man 
that has not a conception above himself, beyond him- 
self, outside of his own personal life, is not an artist, 
or is only a second- or third-rate artist. It is true that 
a man when he bas completed his work may be over- 
vain about it, as Tennyson is said to be; but when 
Tennyson is meditating his poems, which will live long 
after many and many a language is dead, he gives him- 
self to the theme, and forgets himself, and walks over 
the high places of the earth a self-forgetting man. 
When, however, he has wrought it out, and achieved 


it, then, looking at the result, he does not disdain 
words of self-praise in over-measure. If an artist 
has executed something worthy of an artist it is not 
beneath his dignity to be gratified at the remuneration 
of praise which it brings; but when a man is executing 
something he must act under a higher inspiration than 
that. There must be a love of the subject. There 
must be a large sympathy with humanity. There must 
be the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, which is not con- 
fined alone to the churches. Wherever humanity 
delves there is the Spirit of God working; and the 
incitement, the inspiration, the lifting of a man up and 
beyond, is necessary to the bringing into the flesh the 
incarnate or higher elements of thought and emotion 
in forms of beauty. 

This is also true of literary work. The want of it is 
the source of an inexpressible feebleness. And as lit- 
erature now is as common as grass itis as green as 
grass, for the most part; and very largely because it 
is a remunerative trade. It is a business out of which 
men reap a support that is legitimate. I believe that 
no author will dive whose paper is a looking-glass in 
which he is all the time looking at himself. No man 
will write thoughts except the man that is utterly un- 
conscious and lost in the subject itself. He must give 
up his life to save it. He must put it into his work if 
he is going to make his work vital and enduring. 

If you will look at the outpouring speeches that are 
made in this garrulous nation, where every man is sup- 
posed to be a speaker, if not an orator; if yon will 
consider the speeches that are made in courts, in legis- 
latures, in Congress, and upon the Fourth of July, and 
notice of what substance they are made, for the most 
part, you will see what is the enervation produced by 
the love of praise. They are nets cast for men’s good 
opinions and men’s favor. There is a want of under- 
lying substantial matter. There is a want of earnest- 
ness. There is a want of that intensity and that power 
which come from the true inspiration of any subject 
in a-man’s mind. 

In our whole institutional education, as everything 
is made to turn upon the popular vote, so public senti- 
ment is anether name fur it, and our public men, 
largely trained from boyhood, grow up studying how 
to teach and how not to teach what is right and best, 
waiting until their able and successful advocacy of 
these things shall bring the party to their feet. They 
grow up all the time questioning as they go, not, 
‘What will be its influence as to the right or as to the 
wrong, as to the heroic or as to the ignoble?” but, 
‘* How will it strike my constituents? and how will it 
affect my chances of election, or my permanence in 
office?” And the inspirations of God in the lines of 
truth are sacrificed to this miserable and mercenary 
regard for praise which men want, but do not deserve. 

There are writings that proceeded from the time of 
our fathers, sincere men, in the days of the revolution, 
when they were profoundly in earnest, that live. The 
men that fought the great anti-slarery battle were 
swallowed up with zeal in the cause for which they 
contended; and they knew that they sacrificed every- 
thing. There also came out of that struggle some 
literature that will live. And there were utterances 
during the war that came from the very depths of the 
hearts of men, and that will live. But of the gulf 
stream of literature in this land not one drop in ten 
million has anything in it except a thirst for praise; 
and the very vice of our literature is its want of ear- 
nestness, and its want of truthfulness. Men do not in- 
cline to take up things that are immature, and our 
institutions are constantly breeding men to a want of 
fidelity in these regards. They teach the young not to 
expose themselves to unnecessary prejudice by identi- 
fying themselves with that which will very likely turn 
back upon them with unpopularity. There are among 
us perpetual influences, fed in every direction, to make 
men subservient to the thoughts of other men instead 
of making men ask, ‘“‘ What is the truth?” and giving 
them a godly grandeur, as if they were able to maintain 
the truth and to maintain themselves standing on it. 

Of all places in the world there is no place where 
self-consciousness and the leve of praise are so fatal 
as in the pulpit. There is no place where it is so 
difficult to disguise them from men, or to detect them 
in the person himself. There is a wide range for the 
selection of themes by the preacher; but how many 
there are who have twenty, or thirty, or forty, or fifty 
years for preaching, and among whose discourses dur- 
ing that whole time you will not be able to find a single 
one that has jarred against the nerve of any man! 
They believe in sinfulness; but very gently. They be- 
lieve that their hearers are sinners; but then, they are 
respectable sinners, and they are to be addressed with 
great politeness. They believe that there is a hell, 
.though they shrink from often using that precise word. 
They treat it tenderly. They bridge it over with the 
golden bridge of Hope. They walk over that bridge 
and when they look down into the abyss it is only a 
remote cloud. 

As to any vices that belong to riches, their people 
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being rich, being eminent in society, and being fash- 
ionable, and fashion having deigned to sanctify the 
church, and to make it honorable in the sight of God, 
they never touch them so much as with the hem of 
their garment. The truths which relate to the salva- 
tion of the soul itself, to the immortality of mankind, 
and that are vital, they go on preaching from year to 
year, breathing them over their hearers as the wind 
breathes over the grass and over the reeds, that bow 
as it passes on, and they are unchanged. 

In the treatment especially of great movements 
before the public what conservatism there is! What 
a fear there is of men’s opinions! How many are cau- 
tioned not to expose themselves to risk, and above all 
not to prejudice their influence, by their seniors, who 
say, ‘‘You might grow up and become a very useful 
man, and achieve success; but if you make the mistake 
of ruining your reputation you will find yourself in the 
minority, you will be left behind, and you will sacrifice 
your life.” But we are told that a man must sacrifice 
his life if he would save it. It would seem as if there 
were a meaning in this which has never reached the 
minds of somemen. Noman can effectually preach the 
truths of the Christ life who is not willing to throw 
himself instantly into anything that is needful, and be 
lost to outward popularity, so that it is with the truth 
and with God that he stands. How many men there 
are that will touch questions of war, questions of 
slavery, questions of intemperance, questions of 
morality, questions that concern the worst evils of 
society! How many men, looking at Anthony Com- 
stock, would be willing to do the beneficent work 
which he is doing! It is a disagreeable work, but 
somebody ought to do it; and he seems to have been 
qualified of God for it; and a horrible state of things is 
unveiled by him; but how many men are willing to 
risk their reputation and their standing by the advo- 
cacy of, or by adhesion to, any such work as that! 

Now, in this opening, which is all too brief and im- 
perfect, of the nature and right direction of the love 
of praise and of its wrong associations and education, 
we have matter for very profound self-examination. 
It is a question for many of you to consider how much 
of your religion is other than conformity to public 
custom and public sentiment, and how much is simple 
conformity to that which is reputable. I do not think 
that it is wrong, I say that it is right, that you should 
conform to whatever has been gained of common 
etiquette, of courtesy, of politeness and of rectitude, 
and has been registered by the public sentiment of 
society ; but if this is all you are yet in the outer court 
of the Gentiles, and you have never seen the Holy of 
Holies. If there be anything in religion at all itis that 
it enlightens a man so that he lives every day under 
the direct influence of the mind of God; so that he is 
lifted above the weakness that belongs to the flesh; so 
that he dwells in a higher atmosphere. But if a man’s 
religion lies simply in the good opinion of his own 
class in society, and he runs with the popular current, 
abstaining from the things that are unpopular, and 
that is al], what does he more than others? How much 
of the profession of religion, if it were tested by a 
severe examination, would be found simply to be the 
love of praise or the fear of blame? 

Nay, how many of us can say that we are so trained 
in our love of praise, in conscience, as that we are 
not pleased with false praise? How many persons 
can say that they would reject with avulsion, as a 
violation of their sense of true equity, that which is 
awarded to them of praise for things that were not 
praiseworthy, or for praiseworthy things that they 
were not the author of? What equity is there among 
us inthatrespect? How many persons rejoice in being 
thought to be a great deal more religious than they 
think themselves to be! How many persons rejoice in 
being considered patrons where they are not! In the 
mixed condition of human enjoyment and ignorance 
how many opportunities there are for men to assume 
the semblance of qualities they do not possess! And 
how they rejoice in the credit that is givento them, but 
that does not belong to them! It is false, it is coun- 
terfeit, it is unmanly to the last degree. 

You think yourself to be much because you are more 
than those that are below you. That way goes vanity. 
Do you think yourself to be influential, to be able, or 
to be worthy, because, looking down, you are so much 
stronger or better than those that are less strong or 
worse? Is that the direction in which the love of 
praise should lead us? Take your models higher than 
yourself, or than those that are around about you. 
Have you knowledge more than the ignorant? Have 
you knowledge that at all compares with the knowledge 
of those that are educated? Think up towards them. 
Are you as pure as those that are around about you? 
Take eminent models of integrity—how do you compare 
with them? Are you worthy of being praised by the men 
who are above you? Does your love of praise run 
toward vulgarity and inferior things, or does it run 
toward nobility, and toward those that are higher and 
better than you are, and whose praise is praise in- 


deed? And, above all, do you live in the consciousness 
day by day of God, who makes no mistakes, who knows 
you perfectly, and who with infinite gentleness and 
tenderness nevertheless pierces through every veil and 
guise and pretense, and sees the very thoughts and in- 
tents of your heart? Do you measure yourself from 
day to day by the thought of his judgment and his 
favor? Is the thought of God’s praise sweeter to you 
than the thought of the praise of a father, of a mother, 
of the great men of the world, or of the saints in 
heaven? The Chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely—do you day by day address yourself to such 
conduct as shall win his approbation? And is the 
word of God, saying to you, ‘‘ Welcome,” the one note 
of music that sounds sweeter to the soul than all the 
other notes in the universe? 

These are very serious tests; these are very search- 
ing questions for the heart of a man that is honest, and 
means to be the best that his nature and circumstances 
will allow him to be. 

One thing more: Is the praise which you receive 
beneficial in its effect upon you? Is it preparing you 
for that higher association in the kingdom above, when 
God shall bring you there; when you shall be disem- 
bodied, and lifted into his presence; when that which 
remains shall be but the soul, the understanding, the 
moral sense, the affections, the sweeter nature? Have 
you been so trained in nobility of thought, and grand- 
eur of conception, and obedience to things purest and 
best in conduct, as that when you enter that land you 
shall be accordant with the spirits that are there—the 
great choir and orchestra of the universe—so that your 
thoughts and feelings shall not bring clashing discord, 
but fallin with their noble thoughts and their noble 
feelings? Are you fitted for the general assembly and 
church of the first-born? 

Look to it, my friends. Many of you, I fear, are 
much more empty than you think. Many of you are 
living mere hollow lives. That which is godlike in 
you is very small, and that which is manlike, and 
meanly manlike, in you, is very large. There are very 
many of us that have apartments to let, as of a tene- 
ment house, in the soul; and we have occasion to look 
very closely to see what are the influences that are the 
strongest and most influential there; and especially, 
let us not come under the condemnation of those who 
knew what was best but were afraid of it. 

The rulers, beholding the beauty that was in Christ, 
believed him to be divine; but, loving the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, they would not declare 
themselves and become his followers. And are there 
not multitudes of you who, from the whole tenor of 
your education from your youth up, know what relig- 
ion is from the respect which your understanding has 
for it, from the judgment pronounced upon it by your 
moral sense, from the sanctifying memories that have 
come down to you from your parents, from your com- 
panions, and from your children; are there not multi- 
tudes of you who, in your best hours, and in your best 
moods, know that religion is the chief concern, the 
one great interest, of this life, and yet, when you 
think of developing that truth of religion which was 
evolved by Christ, how many of you are like the rulers 
of old who loved the praise of men rather than the 
praise of God! 

The day hastens. We have but a little time left. 
One by one we shall stand before him who has declared 
that if in this evil generation we are ashamed of him 
in the great hour of trial he will be ashamed of us. 
Let not him that hung upon the cross for you ever be 
ashamed of you. Let not your entrance into the 
other life, mysterious and unending, be with the 
brand of shame on your brow. Enter with the word 
** Welcome” addressed to you, and be blessed forever. 








Inquiring Friends. 


—On taking up the first lesson for 1880 of the International 
series in my Sunday-school class I was asked how it happened 
that the Christian era did not begin till four or more years 
after the birth of Jesus. I could not explain it, but promised 
to write to you for the information. 8. H. B. 

The exact date of Christ’s birth is unknown; the received 
chronology is that of Dionysious Exiguus in the fourth 
century; but it is now generally believed by the best 
scholars that Christ’s birth took place four years earlier 
than he supposed. The data on which this conclusion is 
based are: Ist, the death of Herod; 2d, the possible 
identification of the star in the east with: the conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn; 3d, the taxing under Augustus; 
4th, the statement of the Pharisees, in John ii., 20, that 
the temple had been forty-six years in building at that 
time, when Christ was about thirty years of age. 


—I have a Sunday-school class of little boys about nine or 
ten years of age, have only taught a few montbs and find it 
difficult to prepare the lessons for so young scholars. 1 would 
like your advice in regard to methods of government and 
teaching. How can I find anecdotes or incidents for illustrat- 
ing the lessons? How can they be converted ? M. L. B. 

In order te teach in a Sunday-school it is indispensable 
that you should make the lesson your own; the truth which 
you desire to impart, your own vital personal experience. 











For this purpose begin early in the week—the earlier the 
better—read over the lesson, and make it the companion of 
your thoughts through the week. Ask yourself the ques- 
tion, What lesson can I draw from this passage of Scripture 
which will make me wiser and better, and what lesson 
which will make my children wiser and better? Get your 
own object clearly before your mind; lesson-helps may 
sometimes aid you to do this. Mrs. Crafts’s papers in the 
Christian Union have especial suggestions in this direction, 
After all, the object must be one that has taken hold of 
your own mind, not one you have borrowed unthinkingly 
from another. Then study the problem how you can best 
accomplish that object in the hearts and experience of 
your scholars next Sunday. The best Sunday-school helps 
in the country are the ‘‘Sunday Schoo] Times” and the 
“* National Sunday-School Teacher,” both of which contain 
valuable departments for primary teachers. 

—How shall I answer apparent discrepancies between 2 
Kings ch. ii., which represents the translation of Elijah to 
have occurred before the reign of Jehoram the son of Jehosha- 
pbat (compare ch. iii., 1), and 2 Chron. xxi., 12, which repre- 
sents him as sending a letter to Jehoram? It is claimed by 
spiritualists here that this letter was sent through a medium 
by the departed spirit of Elijah. 

The chronology of the Bible is involved in great con- 
fusion; the ancient historians caring very much less than 
we do now for dates and sequences in history. Chronology 
is almost a modern science. The ordinary interpretation 
of this difficulty is that the account of Elijah’s translation 
is narrated out of its order by the historian in Kings, and 
that it did not in fact occur till a later period. However, 
if your spiritualist friends find any comfort in importing 
a medium into this account, let them do it; it is not prob- 
able that they will make a single convert to their doctrines 
by hanging them on so absurd an interpretation of so 
doubtful a point in chronology. When spiritualism makes 
better, or happier, men and women than Christianity it 
will be time enough to investigate its claims to our confi- 
dence. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and spirit- 
ualism is not a succulent orchard. 

—Will you, through your columns of Inquiring Friends, 
give tre characteristic differences in Worcester’s and Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries as regards the matter contained—defini- 
tions, orthography and pronunciation. Also which is most 
classical in its character, and in what section Worcester is in 
most general use, 

RIPLEY, N. Y. A SUBSCRIBER. 

In our judgment either dictionary would be an admi- 
rable monument to the accuracy of American scholarship. 
But, as between the two, Webster’s is incomparably the 
best. Worcester’s is local, being largely confined in circu- 
lation to New England, while Webster’s is national, being 
sold all over the country. Worcester is very conservative 
in spelling, but he has accepted some of Mr. Webster’s re- 
forms. Webster, on the other hand, has abaudoned some 
which were in the original edition; so that the orthog- 
raphy of the two, dictionaries is not very different. 
Either is a sufficiently good authority on spelling and pro- 
nunciation; in definitions Webster’s is better. It traces his- 
torically all important words from their original to their 
derivative meanings; in etymology it is superior, and its 
synonyms are fuller. We are accustomed to use both dic- 
tionaries—W ebster habitually, Worcester oczasionally. In 
another column we refer more specifically to the merits of 
the former. 

—Three inquiries. Ist. Why can’t “ Harper’s,” “ Scribner's,” 
“Sunday Magazine,” etc., put in their illustrations on the 
proper pages instead of throwing them in promiscuously? 
2d. What do you think of Robertson’s almost invariable rule 
of a twofoid division of his discourses? 3d. Wouldit not be 
practicable and expedient to employ Joseph Cook, when 
tbrovgh his present course of lectures, to work up a bealtby 
public sentiment on the Mormon question by lectures 
through the country, and solve and decide the vexed prob- 
lem ? Cc. B. 

1st. They do not throw them in promiscuously, but some 
consideration is to be given to the artistic effect upon the 
page, and it is not always practically possible to bring 
reading matter and illustrations in close contiguity. 
2d. No invariable rule for the structure of a sermon is 
a good one; sermons should be as various in their form 
and structure as possible. 3d. Joseph Cook is open to 
engagements to lecture on the Mormon question in any 
community which desires enlightenment. He has made a 
careful study of the subject, and is a good man to enlighten 
any community. 

—Does a man’s reformation, prompted by the honest con- 
viction of his reasoning powers, avail him any in the salva- 
tion of his soul? 

Is conversion a mystery? or is it a change of mind and pur- 
pose prompted by honest reasoning? 

Read Isaiah lv., 7. Any one who thoroughly and heartily 
desires to turn from all that is evil, and to attain all that 
is good and right, bas the assurance of the divine sympathy 
and help in this endeavor. The entering upon such a life 
is conversion, or turning to God, and there is no other mys- 
tery about it than that which is common to all the higher 
spiritual experiences of the soul, all of which transcend 
accurate philosophy, divination and explanation. 

—How does Peloubet, author of the Sunday-schoo! Notes, 
pronounce his name? I am told he calls it Pel-ou-bet, sound- 
ing thet. Is itso? 

Yes. 

—What authority is there for Farrar’s statement (page 4, 
“St. Paul”), that * Pascal was trained as a Jesuit’’? 

None. He may have had some Jesuit teachers; but he 
certainly was not ‘‘ trained as a Jesuit.” 


M. F. W., Kiatong, Caavravgua Co,—Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s tract, ‘‘ Earthly Care a Heavenly Disci- 
pline,” is published, we believe, by T. Y. Crowell, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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Religious Aetos. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society re-opened its 
Sailor’s Home, at No. 190 Cherry street, this city, Jan. 21st. 
The building has been entirely renovated and made over, 
and is now a very attractive and complete structure, 
thoroughly adapted to the needs of the class whom it is in- 
tended to serve. It has accommodations for 180 persons 
and is provided with a sitting room, a smoking room, a 
reading room and a chapel. The dedication of the reno- 
vated house was the occasion of a very pleasant reunion 
of the friends of the Society. Mr. R. P. Buck, President of 
the Society, occupied the chair, and the Rev. Dr. 8. H. 





Hall, Secretary of the Society, read a history of its work- 


from which it appeared that the Home has given shelter 
to 95,189 seamen and that over $1,500,000 of sailors’ wages 
have been deposited in its safe for security. Addresses 
‘were made by the Rev. Drs. Spaulding and Hopper, who, 
with Commodore Stringham, and Mr. L. P. Hubbard, 
are the only persons now living out of the large cowpany 
who were present at the laying of the corner stone of the 
Home in 1841, Mr. Hubbard’s long and faithful service of 
the Society having commenced eight years prior to that 
date. Speeches were made by Mr. Archibald, the British 
Consul, Mr. W. E. Dodge and others. After the close of 
the exercises a collation was served in the dining room. 
This Society is one of the noblest and most useful 
of our charities, and its work deserves the fullest and 
heartiest support. The ‘‘ Sailors’ Magazine,” edited by the 
Rev. H. H. MacFarland, is the most readable periodical 
of the kind published, and is a valuable aid in diffusing in- 
formation concerning and arousing interest in Christian 
work among seamen. 





The Society for the Suppression of Vice held its sixth an- 
nual meeting at Association Hall, Jan. 18th. The attend- 
ance was large, and great interest was manifested by the 
audience. Mr. Comstock read the yearly report, which 
may be summarized as follows; Persons tried in United 
States Courts, 35; in State Courts, 9; convicted, 16; sen- 
tenced, 12; imprisonment imposed, three years and seven 
months; amount of fines imposed, $3,715; convicts par- 
doned, 2; books seized, 9,850 pounds; circulars, songs, etc., 
74,700 pounds; open letters seized on the person, 38,250; 
letters ready for mailing seized, 349; names and Post-office 
addresses seized, 478,825; miles traveled by agent outside 
of city, 20,250. The leading trial was that of D. B. Ben- 
nett, who was sentenced to thirteen months’ imprisonment, 
which he is now undergoing. The expenses of the year were 
$8,357.19: and the receipts $7,820.18, gifts and donations 
amounting to $7,000, and the fees from Mr. Comstock to 
over $500. Addresses were made by Samuel Colgate, Esq., 
president of the Association, and by Drs. H. C. Potter and 
Howard Crosby. The work of the year has been more 
satisfactory and fruitful than that of any preceding year 
since the organization of the society. Through its agency 
Jaws for the suppression of vice have been passed in several 
States and similar societies have been organized in a num- 
ber of the large cities. The suppression of fifty lottery 
and gambling concerns is one of the good results of the 
year. 





The Italian Church.—The Rey. John R. McDougall 
writes from Florence that he has just secured, at a moder- 
ate cost, a most central building in Venice for the Free 
Italian Churcb work in that city. The principal entrance 
to the building is from the great square of San Marco. 
Although the premises have been purchased for the 
Italian evangelization Mr. McDougall hopes that the 
Gospel will likewise be preached in English in this easily- 
found building, through the agency of one of our evan- 
gelical denominations, to the crowds of American and 
British visitors who throng the renowned City of the Sea. 
More than six thousand dollars have been secured in this 
country, during the past year, in small sums by the Rev. 
Antonio Arrighi, the agent of the Free Italian Church in 
America, for this most- excellent work.. It is hoped that 
much larger subscriptions may be had during the year 1880. 
Money may be sent directly to the Rev. John A. McDougall 
in Florence, Italy, or may be forwarded through Mr. Ros- 
well Smith, of Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York, 
or through any other responsible channels, 





The Installation of the Rev. Thomas McLeod as pastor of 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
took place Jan. 20. A council was held in the afternoon 
at three o’clock and proceeded to the examination of Mr. 
McLeod, the Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, Mass., 
acting as Moderator. At the installation services, which 
were held in the evening, the Rev. John Hall, D.D., of this 
city, preached the sermon, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Hall deliv- 
ered the charge to the pastor, the Rev. Wm. Lyman, of the 
South Church, Brooklyn, extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and the Rev. Dr. ‘R. 8. Storrs gave the charge to 
the people. Frequent and affectionate references were 
made during the services to the late Dr. Budington. Mr. 
Mr. McLeod’s ministry is one of great promise, and will 
doubtless be fruitful to the church and the city which have 
given him so.cordial a welcome. 





Persecution in Austria. A recent letter from Austria, 
referring to the visit of the deputation of the Evangelical 
Alliance to the Emperor, says:—‘* Two months have nearly 
now elapsed, and matters remain much as before. 
Bureaucratic hindrances and theological jealousies have 
probably hindered that speedy remedy which the Em- 
peror’s words and manners seem -d to indicate. The facts 
of an intolerable persecution bei: g undeniable, we feel the 
time has now come when enligaiened public opinion may 





call upon the Government of Austria, in the name of right 
and liberty, to give effect in its own dominions to that 
great principle of religious freedom which with its own 
hand it has so lately inscribed upon the international law 
of Europe.”’ 





An earnest worker is that missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in Kansas who reports: ‘‘ By the 
grace of God I have organized, in ten days, four new Sun- 
day-schools, with eighteen teachers and one hundred and 
thirty-seven scholars,supply ing them with thirty-one Bibles 
and forty-nine Testaments, and books, primers, papers, 
etc., to the amount of twenty-six dollars and seventy cents, 
and have visited and aided six other Sunday-schools having 
fifteen teachers and cne hundred and thirteen scholars. 
During the same time I have organized two township Sun- 
day-school Associations, and have made eleven addresses 
on home training, Bible-school work and temperance, thus 
reaching between five and six hundred people.”’ 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 

—New York has a new Episcopal! paper, the ** Guardian.” 

—The Rev. Harmon Loomis, D.D., died at bis home in 
Brooklyn, Jan. 19tb. He was 73 years of age. He was con- 
nected with the American Seamen’s Friend Society for over 
thirty years. 

—The many friends of the Rev. Dr. Booth, pastor of Uni- 
versity Place Church, will be glad to know that the fever 
(typhoid) which bas prostrated him for the last five or six 
weeks has been broken and that he is now recovering. 

—The Joint Committee of the General Convention on 
Ecclesiastical Relations and Religious Reform held a public 
meeting in the interests of its work at Calvary Church in this 
city, January 13th, Bishop Potter presiding. Addresses were 
made by Bishops Williams, Coxe, and the Rey. John Cotton 
Smith, D.D. 

—There is a movement on foot among tbe Episcopalians in 
this city to raise a fund for the endowment of the General 
Theological Seminary. A meeting of prominent clergymen 
and laymen was recently held to consider the matter, anda 
committee was appointed to take the matter in charge. The 
first subscription amounted to $25,000. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer had a reception at the Church of 
the Messiab Wednesday evening, Jan. 2ist. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Drs. Bellows and Putnam and the Rev. Mr. 
Camp. The Rev. Llewellyn D. Bevan spoke of the pleasure of 
participation in the exercises of the evening and counseled 
unity of spirit among Christians of all denominations. 

—Epiphany services were held in Calvary Church in this 
city, January 18th, in the interests of foreign missions. The 
services were presided over by Bishop Potter, and the sermon 
was preached by Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, who 
was formerly rector of Calvary Church. The Rev. Dr. Wash- 
burne and the Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, participated 
in the evening service. 

—Upon the refusal of the Brooklyn Presbytery to grant 
the request of Dr. Van Dyke, Dr. Wells, and the other com- 
plainants in the Talmage case, for a judicial investigation as 
to their moral characters on account of the ‘‘moral rottenness”’ 
charged upon them by Mr. Talmage, the Rev. Arthur Crosby 
gave notice that be would lay a complaint before the Synod. 
Mr. Crosby’s complaint was served upon the moderator of 
the Presbytery, the Rev. Dr. C. H. Taylor, Jan. 21st. 

—Mr. Edmund Lyon, a member of the Brick Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday by 
giving $25,000 to the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. The money is to be invested in United States 
four per cent. bonds and the interest is to be appropriated to 
the support of five missionaries laboring west of the Missis- 
sippi, who are to report once a quarter to the Brick Church. 
In 1907, when the bonds become due, the money will be free 
of all conditions. 

—News has reached the Presbyterian Mission House in this 
city of the death, at Sierra Leone, Africa, December 2d, of 
the venerable missionary, Dr. Albert Busbnell, who, aftera 
brief visit to America, was returning to his mission work in 
the Gaboon region. Mrs. Bushnell and Miss Cameron, after 
burying the Doctor, continued their journey toGaboon. Dr. 
Bushnell had been warned by physicians that his health could’ 
not longer endure the climate of Equatorial Africa, but he 
could not find in America a young man to go and take his 
place. He therefore returned to bis work. 

—On Sunday, Jan. 25th, the Rev. 8. M. Freeland closed his 
first year’s work with the Tompkins Avenue Church in 
Brooklyn and resigned his charge, to take effect Jan. 3lst, 
taking leave of his peopleat once. Sixty-eight persons have 
joined the church during the year. He said the congrega- 
tions, prayer-meetings, Sunday-school, contributions, pew 
rentals had all steadily increased, but that he felt himseif 
without the support he needed from his people in doing the 
difficult work of the church. The trustees had asked him, 
and persisted in the request, to lower his salary twenty-five 
per cent. below the salary of settlement. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The trial of Charles Demond, the late treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, for embezzlement 
of various sums of money belonging to that society, is now 
going on before the Superior Court at Boston. 

—The Methodists of South Hadley Falls, Mass., will pur- 
chase for $4,000 the now disused church of the Congrega- 
tional Society. The union of the two Congregational 
churches left the building without a congregation. 

—The North Congregational Society of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
having raised $40,000 toward building a new church, the Fair- 
banks family have added $40,000 more, and the result will be 
one of the finest churches in the State. The old building wiil 
probably be made over into a public hall. = 

—Rev.S8. J. Stewart, of Fitchburg, who lately withdrew from 
the charge of the Calvinistic Congregational Church, has had 
acail from the Independent Congregationalists of Bangor, 
Me.,and has also been asked to remain at Fitchburg and 
preach for an independent society at the city hall. 

—The Edwards Church of Nortbampton, Mass., have all 
their church debt provided for. One feature of the last 
meeting was a generous Offering from the First Church Soci- 
ety of $1,500. The beginning of the movement was a few 
months since, when a letter was_received from Arthur Stod- 
dard, of Glasgow, Scotland, to the effect that if the debt 
could be raised the society might draw on him for $1,000. 
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THE WEST. 


—The resignation of the Rev. John Abbott French, pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, causes great 
regret. It is rendered necessary by Mr. French’s ill-health. 

—The Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Pittsburgh 
has appointed a committee to cor fer with similar committees 
from the other branches of the Presbyterian Church in that 
vicinity, in order to secure an adjourned meeting of the ap- 
proaching Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

—At the recent anniversary of the Women’s Union Mission 
for Chinese Women and Children in San Francisco, the Chi- 
nese children acquitted themselves creditably im reading, 
spelling, recitation, arithmetic and geography. Tne mission 
was organized in 1870, and at first encountered much indiffer- 
ence and some opposition. Now the parents are giad to send 
their children, and about six months ago the Chinese mer- 
chants contributed $800 to the Society. 

—The Rev. M. H. Adsit was ordained as an Evangelist at 
Sylvania, Ohio, Jan. 15th, by council of neighboring churches. 


The Rev. R. R. Davies, of Wauseon, delivered the sermon. 
The Rev. W.8. Rae, of East Toledo, offered the ordaining 
prayer. The Rev. R. McCune, of Toledo, gave the right band 


of fellowship and the charge. Mr. Adsit has done excellent 
service in destitute districts for many years from pure love 
of the work, and not for gain. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Rev. Mr. Mortimer, whose attack on the Bishop of 
Maryland we have noted, has presented his leiters dismissory 
from Bishop Stevens to the Bisbop, but the latter still de- 
clines to receive him into canonical residence in the diocese, 


FOREIGN. 

—Botany Bay is to have a new Presbyterian church. 

—Fifteen years ago in London there were sitiings for 39,000 
Nonconformists, now there are accommodations for 122,000. 

—Mrs. Amanda Smith, a colored woman, is holding evan- 
gelistic services iu India and is exciting considerable atten- 
tion. 

—The Bible House at Constantinople keeps on sale 1,082 
different books in eighteeu Oriental languages, and an un- 
precedented inquiry prevails for all. 

—Tbe Mormons are working energetically in Mexico, and 
with considerable success in making converts. It is said they 
intend to get a footing for colonization in Mexican territory. 

—The Bulgarian mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
contributes $146 per member for missions. This is nearly 
three-times as much as the Methodists of America give to the 
same cause. 

—Mr. McAll’s work in Paris is gaining steadily. 118 meet- 
ings are held every week under the direction of this inde- 
fatigable worker among the working classes. A mission has 
also been established at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

—The Continental Committee of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council propose to raise $60,000 so as to add $100 to the income 
of each of the twenty-two pastors of the Waldensian Church, 
who now receive $300 a year. The Scotch have raised $15,000 
tuward the amount. 

—The Bishop of London has signed Letters of Request to 
the Dean of the Arches’ Court of Canterbury in the matter 
of a fresh suit against the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, The new 
proceedings taken by the Church Association will be for the 
deprivation of Mr. Mackonochie. 

—The inhubitan's of the commune of Arauno, in the Swiss 
canton of Tessin, have demanded exemption from the tax 
levied for the support of the Roman Catholic Church, and, to 
the great indignation of the Ultramontanes, the federal tri 
bunal has decided in their favor. 

—M. Chavard, an Oid Catholic priest at Geneva, has resigned 
on the ground that after six years’ efforts he despairs of a 
Catholic reformation in its present bands, the movement be- 
ing without unity Of doctrine or liturgy, and perverted to 
political ends. He intends to hold aloof from all theological 
controversies. 

—Ip the Madras Presidency the Arcot Mission of the Re- 
formed Church has during the past year welcomed to its fel- 
lowship over 5,000 who bave abandoned the worship uf idols 
and professed themselves adherents of Jesus. On one Sab- 
bath the Rev. Jared Scudder baptized 307, and on the next 
227 converted Hindoos, 

—The “ Pall Mali Gazette’ publishes the following dispatch 
from Rome: “The Pope is surprised and indignant at Car- 
dinal McCloskey’s reception of Mr. Charles 8. Parnell in New 
York, and has ordered Cardinal Nina, the Papal Secretary of 
State, to telegraph to Cardiuval McCloskey for information on 
the subject. The Pope is indisposed and confined to his bed.’’ 

—The Russian Synod has caused an address to be read in 
the churches of the western and central provinces proclaim- 
ing the everlasting punishmenot of the revolutionists, and 
declaring that **‘ Russia being ruled by the Lord’s anointed, it 
is the sacred duty of every subject to obey the behests of the 
sovereign and to contribute toward the extermination of 
rebels.” 

—Bishbop Colenso has been allowed by Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to send the following message to Cetewayo: “ Se@ebantu”’ (the 
name by which he is known by the Zulus) ‘greets Cetewayo; 
he is grieved for him, and does not forget him.” To which 
Cetewayo shrewdly replies: “*Cetewayo thanks Sobantu for 
his message, and is glad to learn he does not forget him. 
Hopes Sobantu will speak well for him.” 

—The Scotch Presbyterian churches used fd ignore Christ- 
mas, but this year there were several churches in Edinburgh 
which held religious services on Christmas Day and had large 
congregations. Among them was one Free Church, the pas- 
tor of which was accused (but unsuccessfully) before the last 
Assembly of an offense in observing the previous Christmas. 
Many congregations which did not venture on the innovation 
of a Christmas service provided a kind of substitute for itin 
recitals of sacred music appropriate to the season. 

—The Presbyterians in Engiand are discussing the subject 
of “lapsed communicants.” A letter addressed to the * Mes- 
senger”’ says: “ Year after year the report of the Synod’s 
Committee on statistics records the fact that more than two 
thousand of our church- members fall out of communion with 
us, and are simply lost sight of. Some doubtless connect 
themselves with other churches without obtaining formal 
disjunction from us, but that does not excuse our neglect of 
these persons, or our failure to account for them ; and it is to 
be feared that these are the smaller number of our ‘ lapsed’ 
communicants. In any case, they are all lost to us, and many 
of them are unquestionably lost to religion, too, when they 
pass from our spiritual oversigbt. It isan alarming confes- 
sion for a church to make, which numbers only some fifty 
thousand members, that there is an annual leakage of a 
twenty-fifth part of the whole body.” 
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THE TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

iis extent to which notions have been engrafted 

on the Bible which are nowhere to be found in the 
Bible receives a striking illustration in the very com- 
mon treatment which the law has received at the hands 
of religious students and teachers. By universal con- 
sent many of the provisions of the Mosaic law are dis- 
regarded—the prohibition of eating pork, for example. 
To justify this, what the lawyers would call a legal fic- 
tion has been invented, and we are told that Christ has 
abolished the Mosaic law. It is supposed that Moses 
was one law-giver, that he enacted certain statutes, 
that he was followed by Christ, who possessed a supe- 
rior authority, and who repealed the laws of Moses 
and enacted a new set of statutes in their place. But 
it so happens that while there are in the Mosaic econ- 
omy a great mavy laws inapplicable to our time, and 
therefore abandoned, there are among them others of 
eternal force, belonging to all times and enforced by 
the universal conscience. Another legal fiction, there- 
fore, has been called in to supplement the first one; a 
distinction has been drawn between the ceremonial 
and the moral law, and we are told that the new Law- 
giver abolished the ceremonial but retained and re- 
enacted the moral law. We take up the Mosaic stat- 
utes and look them through to find which is moral and 
which is ceromonial; but, lo! Moses knows nothing of 
any such distinction. We take up the writings of 
Christ and of Paul, and we find no hint of any such 
distinction there. On the contrary, we find Christ de- 
claring that not one jot nor one tittle of the law shall 
pass away till all be fulfilled. The jot was the smallest 
letter; the tittle was a mere accent of the Hebrew 
alphabet; it would be impossible to express more 
strongly the idea that not the smallest and least sig- 
nificant fact of the law did he reverse or set aside. 

As to the not uncommon notion that Christ repealed 
all but the Ten Commandments, it is refuted by the 
tact that when he was asked which was the great com- 
mandment of the law he passed the Ten Command- 
ments by altogether, and took two laws from other 
parts of the Mosaic statutes.? Christ repealed no part 
of the law and re-enacted no part of it; and he recog- 
nized no distinction in the authority of its various 
parts; the whole law was treated upon the same prin- 
ciples, both by the Master and by his chief expositor. 

I lay down here four theses, with explanations, 
respecting the relation of the law to the gospel as 
taught by Christ and Paul. 

The first, an axiom of wide application in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture; it seems tome to be axiomatic, 
though constantly violated by Biblical interpreters. 

The same word, used in the same connesions, and by 
the same writer or school of writers, has always the same 
substantial meaning. 

The word law as used by Christ and Paul does not 
sometimes mean one thing and sometimes another; 
sometimes the moral law and sometimes the ceremonial 
law. ‘*Moral law” and ‘‘ ceremonial law ” are phrases 
not used in the New Testament; the distinction is not 
recognized by the New Testament. In the New Tes- 
tament use of the word ‘‘law”’ always means the 
same thing; namely, the system or method of statu- 
tury requirement pursued in and characteristic of the 
Old Testament. Christ says he has come not to de- 
stroy this law, not to reverse or set it aside, but to 
fulfill it; that is, to accomplish the same ends more 
effectually by other methods; and that the law remains 
till the end is accomplished, and every provision of 
the law remains till the object of that provision is 
accomplished. He does not repeal part and re-enact 
part; he fulfills all. 

My second proposition is not axiomatic; yet it 
hardly requires any other demonstration than such as 
is afforded by clear statement. 

Law is never an end; obedience to law is never an 
end ; they are only means to accomplish certain ends. 

To enact a law without an object is the very climax 
of despotic and arbitrary willfulness. A father forbids 
his children from eating between meals; it 
may protect their health. The legislature evacts alaw 
against theft; it is that the property rights of the 
community may be respected. If the physician assures 


the law. 
depositors of their savings and yet creeping through 
the ill-drawn statute, the law has in so far failed of 
its purpose. In its application to human enactments 
we all recognize this principle; it is equally applicable 
to divine laws. They were all enacted for a pur- 
pose. ‘The end of the commandment,” says Paul, 
“is love out of a pure heart, and of a 
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science and of faith unfeigned.” That is, the object 
of the divine laws—and of all of them, moral and cere- 
monial—was to develop character. And he adds, 
‘¢The law was not made for a righteous man,”’ that is, 
for one whose character is already one of love out of a 
pure heart, a good conscience and an unfeigned faith, 
‘“‘but for the lawless and the disobedient.’* To the 
same effect is his language in Galatians: ‘ All the law 
(moral and ceremonial) is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." The 
object of the law is to develop in men a spirit of genu- 
ine love; and when that love is developed the law has 
fulfilled its purpose and comes to an end. Itis not 


abolished, it ceases; it is not destroyed, it is fulfilled. 1 


Law is the plow and spade and hoe and rake; but 
when the full crops are gathered into the granary the 
tools are put away. Law is a scaffolding; when the 
building is completed the scaffolding is taken down. 

This end of the law, that is, righteousness, Christ ful- 
fills by other and more efficient methods than those of 
statutory regulations. 

He has come to develop the spirit of love to God and 
man not by enforcing outward habit but by creating 
an inward life. He has come to bring the soul into 
vital, personal, sympathetic relations with God; and 
just in so far as that is accomplished, just in so far the 
soul ceases to care for law or to question what the law 
is. He has come to incarnate in the soul what Paul 
‘alls the righteousness of God without the law.’ God 
is not righteous because there is another God over 
him commanding him, whom he must obey. He is 
righteous without law; and just in proportion as, by 
sympathy with him, we become partakers of his nature, 
we also become righteous without law; we do the 
things that are right, not because of a law external to 
ourselves which we must obey, but because of a spirit 
in ourselves which we express and carry out naturally. 

When a boy begins his study at schoo] the teacher 
fixes certain studies and certain hours: he must come 
in at nine, study arithmetic till ten, grammar till eleven, 
and soon. The boy obeys; but it is not easy to keep 
his eyes off the window, for his heart 1s out of doors. 
But if, by and by, he acquires a love for books and the 
law is fulfilled, he lives no longer under a law; he is 
free from it; and in his manhood he studies when and 
as he pleases. If he never does acquire a love for 
books, and he is wise, he will keep himself under a 
self-imposed law; for it is better to study by the clock 
than not at all. 

There was in the Mosaic economy a law requiring all 
worshipers to go three times a year to the Temple for 
worship, and forbidding all public worship anywhere 
else. The object of these provisions was to break up 
the worship of many gods, and, by association, develop 
faith in and worship of one God. When that had been so 
far accomplished that there was no longer any danger 
that local worship would lead to the worship of local 
gods, the prohibition fell into disuse—though there is 
no word in the Old Testament @holishing it—and syna- 
gogue worship came into vogue; and when at last the 
faith in one God had been fully and finally established 
the Temple and its ritual came to an end without any 
express or implied abolition of either: they were 
not abolished, they were fulfilled; they had accom- 
plished their end, and dropped as the petals of the 
blossom drop when the young fruit no longer needs 
their protection. But there was also a law requiring 
the Jews to keep one day free from secular toil, a day 
consecrated torest. The object of that law was partly 
to give both man and beast needed physical rest, partly 
to give man intellectual refreshment, and partly to af- 
ford him an opportunity for worship and spiritual cult- 
ure. Few readers will think that object has been ful- 
tilled—that is, filled to its fall; that American society 
is so calm and quiet that it needs no rest-days, or the 
American nation so spiritually developed that it needs 
no set times for spiritual culture. Whenever that state 
of perfection is reached that law will drop as the other 
did; and even now such special provisions as _pro- 
hibited the carrying of bundles, the picking of sticks 
and the kindling of fires are by common consent ig- 
nored ; not because they have been repealed by Christ, 
but because observing them would no longer conduce 
to the great ends of rest and power which the day was 
intended to serve. 

This leads to a fourth proposition; namely, 

Each disciple of Christ is to judge for himself how far 


: ‘ , | the law is thus fulfilled in his own character ; and is at 
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has ceased tobe useful in the development of character. 
This is what Paul means when he says, If ye be led 
of the Spirit ye are not under the law.”* If any man 
is living iu sympathetic fellowship with God, if his im- 
pulses, his desires, his aspirations are divine in their 
origin and character, he is no longer under rules and 
regulations. The man whois absolute master of his 


appetites has no need of a pledge. An honest man 
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never troubles himself to inquire what are the laws 
against theft. It is doubtful whether a single reader 
of this article knows or cares to know what is the 
criminal code of his State; it is not made for him, but 
‘*for the lawless and disobedient.” He may come to 
that state of unity with God in which he shall be equal- 
ly unconcerned respecting the criminal code of the 
Universe. A man may live as a hired servant and be 
obedient to a Master; but he is invited to live as a 
child, who for love’s sake serves a Father. Just in the 
measure in which he is at one with God in character 
he is free from all laws external to himself. The law 
is not destroyed; but when it has accomplished its 
purpose in him it is fulfilled. 

Applying these principles to the elucidation of 
Christ’s teaching concerning the law and his relation 
to it, in his Sermon on the Mount, that teaching seems 
to involve the following practical results : 

1. He has not abolished any part of the law. He is 
not a new Law-giver coming to set aside an old set of 
statutes and substitute a new set. What the law could 
not do, by its commands and prohibitions, because it 
was weak, he has come to do by another method, by 
awakening a life of love and faith and fellowship with 
God in the soul.' 

2. No part of the Old Testament law has been re- 
pealed or set aside; not a jot or tittle of it. Buta 
good part of it has fulfilled its purpose; and just as 
fast as its purpose is fulfilled it ceases to be law; it is 
not destroyed, it becomes inoperative; it dies a natu- 
ral death. 

3. It isa disastrous thing to teach men to set aside 
the law; or to loosen or relax it. Whoever does this 
shall be called least in God’s kingdom. The true work 
of teacher and preacher is to develop a God-like char- 
acter in pupil and people; as they outgrow law it will 
be sloughed off; before they have outgrown it it ought 
not to be sloughed off. 

4. True righteousness does not consist in scrupulous 
obedience to laws of any kind, not even the laws of 
God; it consists in a character transformed into the 
image of the Son of God; it does not consist in obedi- 
ence to laws against murder, adultery and profanity, 
but in possessing a character free from revenge, las- 
civious imaginations, and the spirit of self-conscious 
deceit. 

To illustrate; external law can in the nature of 
the case only deal with external action; it can pro- 
hibit murder and violence. But the law of one’s own 
holy being forbids causeless anger; it forbids every 
utterance and expression of wrath; it forbids them 
because, so Jong as they are encouraged or even al- 
lowed, the soul cannot come sympathetically into the 
presence of God however the body may with apparent 
reverence enter the Temple.? 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT. — Keeping God’s 
heart. 

Ist. To have the Ten Commandinents repeated. 

All children should know the Commandments, but if 
they do not there will hardly be time to teach them in 
this lesson, or in fact in any one lesson. Show each 
child where to tind them in his Bible, so that he may 
learn them at home. ’ 

Begin the lesson by asking how many can repeat the 
Commandments. Do not allow one child to recite 
them all, but call upon one and then upon another. 
After they have all been repeated or r2ad, if necessary, 
let the teacher show the following exercises printed 
either upon the blackboard, or slate, or a piece of 
paper: 


law in the 


GOD'S LAW. 
1. Thou sbalt have nc god but me. 
2. Before no idol bend the knee. 
3. Take not the name of God in vain. 
4. Dare not the Sabbath day profane. 
5. Give both thy parents honor due. 
j. See that thou no murder do. 
|. Abstain from words and deeds unciean. 
. Steal not, for thou by God art seen. 
9. Make not a willful lie, nor love it. 
10. What is thy neigbbor’s dare not covet. 

This is introduced with the thought that what is put 
in rhyme is in the easiest form to be remembered; for 
instance, 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June aod November, ete. 

Let each child be given a copy of the Command- 
ments in rhyme to earry home. ‘The result will be 
well worth the teacher’s effort to prepare them. 

Get from the class a brief history of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Tell that they were four thousand years 
old when Jesus came, and that some people thought 
Jesus would make new commandments. Read what 
Jesus said about this in Matthew v., 17, 18. 


1 Rom, viii., 2, 3. 

* The student who wishes to follow this subject further 
should carefully compare Paul's teaching, especially the 
7th and 8th chapters ot Roma..s, the 3d chaprer of Philippians 
and the whole of Galatiaas. 
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2d. Jesus teaches a new way to keep the Command- 
ments. 

Tell the story of a little girl who was left at home to 
keep house for her mamma a few days. She kept the 
rooms looking neat and clean; all of the chairs were in 
their places, and the newspapers were folded neatly 
and laid on the table; but oh, the closets! Everything 
was tossed into them, nothing was hung up. And oh, 
the bureau drawers !—gloves, handkerchiefs, ribbons all 
in a heap. When her mother came home she called 
that ‘‘ Pharisee housekeeping,” because things looked 
well outside but were really bad inside. Teach that 
Jesus found people keeping the Commandments very 
much in that way; he showed them how they had 
murder in their hearts even while they were come to 
worship God. 
verses of the lesson with this thought in mind. 

The following may be given as a Bible reading in 
the class : 


— 


All of us have sinned.—Rom. iii., 23. 

All of us may be forgiven.—Acts v., 31. 

All of us should be right in thought.—Ps. xix., 14. 
All of us should be right in word.—Ps. xix., 14. 
All of us should be right in deeds.—Ex. xl., 16. 
All of us should be right indeed. — John fii., 5. 








Science and Art. 


A SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL HaNDIWoRK.—Following 
the excellent example of the Worcester Free Institute, 
and in obedience to a long-felt want for such a school, 
the managers of the Spring Garden Institute, of Phila- 
delphia, have decided upon the establishment, in con- 
nection with this institution, of a school where appren- 
tices and amateurs may acquaint themselves practically 
with the use of tools for working wood and metal, and 
at the same time acquire a knowledge of mechanical 
principles. This branch of the Institute is now ready 
to go into operation, and a circular has been issued 
announcing that the managers are ready to receive 
applicants for admission. The pupils, we learn, will 
be furnished by the Institute with work-benches and 
the tools and materials required for practice. There 
will be conversational lectures on the nature and 
properties of materials, and practice shops, in charge 
of experienced workmen as instructors, fitted with 
improved appliances, where the learner will be taught 
the right mode of holding, using and caring for tools, 
ete. The practical instruction will include, in wood- 
work, carpentry and joining, wood-turning and cabinet 
and pattern-making; and in iron-work, forging, foun- 





dry-work and machine-tool work. This is the plan of 


the school, and the managers expect to gradually 
develop it fully up to this pattern as rapidly as the 
The 
design of the schvol is most admirable, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that it may really become what the 
managers announce their design to make it. 





A Poisonous FroG.—Contradicting a work of some 
authority, M.-Andre says it is not correct that no 
specics of frog known possesses any poison organs, 
and states that while engaged in scientific inquiries in 
South America in 1875 and 1876 he discovered a frog 
in the northwest part of that continent beneath whose 
skin lies one of the most virulent poisons. The Indians 
of the region between the Bay of Buonaventura and 
the Isthmus of Darien extract this poison, which they 
call neacra, by roasting the live frog. and use it for 


poisoning arrows. The effects of the administration of 


the poison resemble those following the use of curare. 
CHEAPENING 


modes and means by which labor and cost may be 
reduced in the working of the telegraph system, and 
with gratifying results. In 1873 the Western Union 
Telegraph Company sent 14,456,832 messages at a cost 
of $6,575,055 ; in 1879 the cost of transmitting 23,070, 106 
messages was only $6,160,200. The same company 
have after seven tests agreed to adopt dynamo electric 
machines in their work, by which their floors will be 
relieved of a weight of sixty tons, the difference 
between the weight of the batteries and the new plan. 





CONVERSION OF AGATE INTO ONYX.—Messrs. Lorenz 
and Cullmann, believing that they can change the com- 
position of the common agate into that of the more 
valuable stone, onyx, have taken out a patent to protect 
their discovery. The agate is first cut and polished, 
then allowed to remain for a week in a solution of iron 
in nitric acid only one millimeter deep; the portions of 
stone which it is desired should be white are then 
treated with a solution of equal parts of carbonate and 
hydrate of potash, dried, and burned im an earthen pot 
until the desired result is obtained. 

Patent Orrick Work.—Last year the work of the 
patent office showed a falling off, the applications being 





Let the teacher read and explain the | 


‘TELEGRAPHY.—Attention has been of 
late years constantly directed to the discovery of 





357 less than in the previous year, and the receipts 
were reduced by $31,741.19. This decline is attributed 
by the ‘‘ Scientific American” to the attempt in Con- 
gress last winter to change the law to the injury of 
inventors, and the determination expressed by inventors 
at the tf me to withhold applications until assured that 
their rights would not be open to invasion. 

AN ENEMY ON THE BOOKSHELVES.—The croton bug 
(Blatta Germanica) does, on the authority of Mr. 
Weston Flint, of the Boston American Library Associa- 
tion, great injury to books by attacking the starchy 
matter used in binding and gilding. 
der 


Pyrethrum pow- 
sprinkled on the shelves is the most effective 
preventive. 


A SUBMARINE EXpLosivrE.—Brevet Brigadier General 


H. L. Abbott, in a paper read at a recent meeting of 





the United States Military Service, declared that dyna- 
mite consisting of 75 per cent. of glycerine and 25 per 
cent. of Kerselguhr was the best explosive for sub- 
marine warfare. 

A DYF CALLED CAULINE is extracted from red cab- 
bage, and used in the manufacture of colored leathers 
and woolen goods. 


Hooks and Authors. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Webster’s Dictionary is really a Yale College dic- 
tionary, and is a magnificent monument to the breadth 
of the learning and the ripeness of the culture of that 
institution. It is unquestionably the dictionary of the 
American language; its only competitor being in cir- 
culation comparatively local. The present edition of 
1880 contains, beside desirable tables which were con- 
tained in the previous edition, a supplement of nearly 





| five thousand new words and a new pronouncing dic- 


tionary of biography containing nearly ten thousand 
names of noted persons in ancient and modern times, 
giving their nationality, their occupation, and the 
dates of their birth and death. Its avowed object is 
to furnish rapid answers to the following questions, 
frequently asked respecting distinguished persons: 
What is the correct spelling and pronunciation of his 
name? What was he? Where did he live? When 
did he live? The supplemental words are largely 
local and colloquial or scientific; though there are not 


a few which have been added in the natural growth of 


the language since the previous edition of the diction- 
ary was published, and possibly there are some which 
were omitted by accident in previous editions. It 
interesting to note the changes that have been made 
in the languag®@ since the last edition of Webster was 
prepared. A striking illustration is afforded by the 


is 


word evolution, the biological and metaphysical uses of 


which word have come into use entirely within that 
time, neither of them being found in the old Webster. 
Of words less important, but historically quite as 
significant, ‘‘ cable,” in the sense of ocean telegraph 
wire, and ‘‘palace-car”’ are suggestive illustrations. 
The function of a dictionary is threefold; namely, to 
tell what is the spelling, what the pronunciation, and 


what the meaning of words in actual use. It is no 
part of its function to reform the language. Its sole 


use is to tell what in fact is its present form. Of course 
the editor may limit himself to a portion of this work. 
For want of space he may omit all scientific words; 
for the same reason he may omit all uncommon uses 
of them, or all local and colloquial words. In this case 
his dictionary is in so far imperfect, though it may be 
valuable; and each editor must decide for himself what 
information is worth the space it will occupy, and in 
what cases the room of a word is worth more than its 
company. Webster’s original dictionary attempted to 
reform the language, especially in the matter of spell- 
ing. The language needs reforming, but a dictionary 
is not the instrument with which to do it; and though 


the original dictionary gave an impetus to the work of 


orthographic reform, and actually introduced some 


special reforms that have remained in the language of 


America to the present day, as a dictionary it was not 
adequate or even correct, since it undertook to tell 
people not how words were actually spelt but how they 
ought to be spelt, und tp undertaking to do two things 
did neither perfectly. The present Webster, though 
founded on the labors of the original distinguished 
author, has gone back to the true idea of a dictionary, 
and is the pre-eminent dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, not it gives the ideal cf what the En- 
vlish language ought to be, but because it gives with a 
fullness and accuracy which are wholly without a paral- 
lel, and which leave the work without a competitor, 
trustworthy information as to what the language actu- 
ally is, both in its present uses and in its past history. 


beCause 


1A Dictionary of the English Language. By Noah Webster, 
LLD. New edition with supplement. G. & ©, Merriam 
1880, 





Turning almost at hap-hazard over the pages of this 
Dictionary for an illustration of this principle we come 
upon the word ar or axe. In the noun Webster gives 
both forms of the word, with the following explana- 
tion: ‘* This word was originally spelt with an e, axe; 
and so also was nearly every corresponding word of 
one syllable, as flaxe, taxe, waxe, etc. This superftu- 
ous e is now dropped, so that in more than a hundred 
words ending in x no one thinks of retaining the e 
except in axe. Analogy, therefore, requires its exclu- 
sion here; and in America ax is a very common spell- 
ing, though in England axe is used almost exclusive- 
ly.”’ Under the verb he gives the definition ‘to ask,” 
and adds that this is an old English form, as old as the 
English language; a statement which he verifies by 


| quoting from Wickliffe’s New Testament: ‘If he ax a 








fish,’ ete. Probably there are comparatively few of 
the readers of this notice who have before known that 
ax as equivalent to ask is anything else than a gross 
vulgarism, or the ground for the change in spelling 
from axe to ax initiated by Wehster. It is in accord- 
ance with this general principle, that a dictionary 
should give a history, not a theory, of language—lan- 
guage as it is, not language as its editors would make 
it if they were commissioned for that purpose — that in 
definitions Webster generally, if not always, proceeds 


| historically, so that a thoughtful student of the work 


can trace the growth of a word from its earliest uses 
to those of the latest date, and from its general to its 
Very considerable light is thrown 
on the whole subject of the Atonement when we learn 
that the earliest use of the word 
nearly or quite obsolete—was simply ‘‘ to make one, 
and that at the time the present version of our Bible was 
published to make an atonement was simply to bring 
about an accord between persons before at variance. 
Space forbids us from entering into fuller illustrations, 
which would be furnished by almost every page. Next 
to the Bible the first book for the household is a good 
dictionary. He who will read merely the newspaper 
and the magazine with a dictionary at his side, and 
will study every word the meaning or pronunciation 
of which he is not sure of, will make a progress not 


more special uses. 


atone—a use now 


” 


only in the Knowledge of language and in its use but 
also in the knowledge of things and ideas which lan- 
guage represents, such ds can be attained so speedily 
and thoroughly inno other way. And for this purpose 
he wants the latest and best edition of Webster, and a 
table or low shelf on which it can lie open, always 
ready for easy reference. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR? 

This handsome royal octavo volume of 336 . pages 
appears at an opportune time. Serious inquiry for in- 
formation upon matters pertaining to art has increased 
and is increasing, and itis a good sign of our times 
that there is a market for such a book; for among the 
various forms of pictorial art not one is more satisfy- 
ing and genuine, while at the same time less ostenta- 
tious, than are those modest old sheets of paper that 
have come down to us through the past four centuries, 
each one bearing an impression from some plate cut 
by one of the old engravers. 

The editor in his introduction truly says: ‘ The re- 
publication of this volume ten years ago would have 
proved a poor investment for a bookseller on this side 
of the Atlantic; but there is at the present time so 
great a demand inthe United States for trustworthy 
information upon this and kindred subjects, that it 
will no doubt be warmly welcomed.” 

“The Print Collector” was first published in Lon- 
don in 1844, but as the edition printed was not large 
and the work was very favorably received, it soon 
The author was an intelligent 
English amateur who had himself formed a valuable 
collection of rare engravings. His work is not a formal 
text-book, but is rather the familiar talk of an amiable 
and scholarly gentleman upon his own hobby. In this 
respect it recalls to the reader the style of that de- 
lightful old literary rag-bag, Disraeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ and, like that well-known work, it is fall of 
odd and peculiar information not 


became a searce book. 


to be found else- 


where. 

The author devotes a chapter to each of the following 
subjects: ‘Of Collecting in General, and of Print 
Collecting in Particular; ” ‘‘On the Classification of 
Prints;” ‘‘On the Selection of Specimens;” * On 
Prices of Prints;” ‘Of the Care and Keeping of 
Prints,” and “Of Books on Engraving.” In these 
chapters he gives the fruit of his own experience. To 


these the editor has added Mr. H. F. Fielding’s trea- 
tise on the practice of engineering, and has himself 
enriched the work with a chapter on Contemporary 
Etehing and Etchers, and a Bibliography of Engraving. 
The one serious fault of Maberly’s book is one that spec- 


1The Print Collector. By J. Maberty. Av introduction to 
the knowledge necessary for forwing a collection of Ancient 
Prints, edited with an account of Contemporary 
Etchieg and Ktchers, and a Bibliography of Kogravinyg, by 
Robert Hoe, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1880, 


roles, 
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jalists are prone to fall into, and one which amounts to 
a sin against that ‘‘ Goddess of Utility” whom Mr. Hoe 
invokes in the first page of his introduction. It is the 
attaching of undue importance to mere rarity. This 
has a tendency to start would-be collectors searching 
for what is impossible to procure, or is only procur- 
able at a very high price. While no sincere lover of 
art would dare to disparage the precious old prints of 
Durer or Mare Antonio (of which there are some ad- 
mirable reproductions, of the original size, in the 
work), yet here in America, where we possess abso- 
lutely none of the great paintings of such masters 
as Raphael, Correggio or Rubens, that same Goddess 
of Utility would nod approvingly were she to see the 
price of one first-class little print by Marc Antonio— 
say $500—laid out instead in ten large pictorial line 
engravings done by some of the great engravers. 

The sum mentioned would procure, for example, 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna engraved by Steinla; his 
Transfiguration and his Madonna of the Chair en- 
graved by Raphael Morghen; The Last Supper, of 
Leonardo di Vinci,engraved by Morghen; Rubens’s 
Descent from the Cross by Claessens; Correggio’s 
Madonna della Scala and his two Groups of Cherubs 
by Toschi; Titian’s Venus by Strange and Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch etched by Flameng. First let us have 
the best reproductions of the great paintings; after 
those, the unique rarities of which Maberly is en- 
amoured. 

Mr. Hoe’s notes and additions greatly enhance the 
value of the work. There are some misprints, some 
errors in spelling, and some inaccuracies of expres- 
sion, which will no doubt be corrected in the next edi- 
tion. For example, on page 263 he spells the well 
known name of Raphael Morghen as Raphael Morgan, 
and on page 2 of the introduction he speaks of the 
“etchings” of Diirer, meaning his engraved work ; 
though Maberly correctly says on page 133 “ the cop- 
per plates of Albert Diirer are executed with the graver 
only,” and though Diirer did make some two or three 
tentative attempts at etching, the invention of which 
process is even ascribed to him. 

But these are minor faults, and ‘‘ The Print Collector” 
is a work which may be cordially recommended as an 
excellent book on an important subject, and as one 
which will to many readers open a door of artistic 
enjoyment hitherto unthought of and unknown. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


A charming piece of illustrated work in Scribner’s for 
February is a ‘‘ Wheel around the Hub,” by Charles E. 
Pratt, describing the adventures of a bicycle club in a tour 
round the neighborhood ef Boston: the illustrations are by 
Redwood, Hopkins, Lathrop, Taber and Church, and com- 
prise an ingeniously devised map of the locality and a 
number of gracefully executed sketches of the prominent 
objects of interest. Another article in which the artistic 
work is admirably done is ‘‘ New England Fences,” by R. 
C. Robinson, the illustrations being by Mary Hallock Foote, 
Riordan, Lungren, Low and Blum. In the same number 
Mrs. Burnett begins her story of ‘‘ Louisiana ;’’ there is an 
authoritative statement of Mr. Edison’s Electric Light by 
his assistant, Mr. Francis R. Upton; Eugene Schuyler 
contributes the first of a series of articles on “‘ Peter the 
Great,” with illustrations; E. P. Roe supplies the fourth ef 
his series upon ‘ Fruits;’ and John Burroughs gives the 
result of his close observation of nature in his usual delight- 
ful style in a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes of a Walker;” besides 
these there are poems by Richard Watson Gilder, Laura 
Winthrop Johnson, Charles de Kay, and a story by Boye- 
son, entitled, ‘’ A Knight of Dannebrog.”’ 


The Atlantic Monthly for February is conspicuously 
strong. Goldwin Smith has an essay on “ Pessimism,” 
which will no doubt furnish abundant ground for contro- 
versy. Miss Phelps hasa “‘ Plea for Immortality.”” There 
is an article upon the ‘‘ Strong Government Idea,”’ and re- 
views on “‘ Mr. Fiske’s Essays,” ‘‘ Dickens’s Letters,” and 
‘“*‘ Hawthorne,” an article by Christopher Cranch upon 
‘“* Wordsworth,” and an historical sketch, by George E. 
Ellis, of “‘ Puritan Boston.”’ The story, “‘ Thirty-Seven 
Hundred and Fifty-eight,” reaches a lame conclusion 
in this number. It is hard to see upon what grounds 
a tale so weak in conception and awkward in construction 
was ever admitted to the pagesof the *‘Atlantic Monthly.” 
A striking contrast to this story is Mr. Howells’s delightful 
serial, ‘‘The Undiscovered Country,” which treats of 
spiritism with the author’s most delicate touch and grace- 
ful play of fancy. Miss Constance Fenimore Wovlson’s 
story, ‘‘ A South Devil,” is a strong and picturesque char- 
acter sketch with a vivid background of Southern scenery. 


St. Nicholas for February presents an unusual attraction 
in the shape of two contributions from Tennyson, written 
expressly for this magazine. One of these little poems is 
set to music, as it is understood, by the wife of the poet, 
though this fact was not ascertained until after the mag- 
azine weut to press. Besides this distinguished contribu- 
tor the number is rich in articles from the best American 
writers, among whom are Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Celia Thaxter, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
William O. Stoddard, Charles L. Norton, A. A. Hayes, Jr., 
Frank Beard. Mrs. Burnett’s story, ‘‘ Editha’s Burglar,” is 
deliciously funny. 

The Antiquary.—The first number of Mr. Bouton’s new 





literary venture with the foregoing title comes to us in a 
most attractive and readable shape. It is handsomely 
printed on heavy paper with untrimmed edges, in imita- 
tion of the old vellum manuscripts. In the table of con- 
tents there is a prologue by Austin Dobson, an essay on 
‘“‘The Value and Charm of Antiquarian Study” by G. C. 
Swain, and various historical articles, displayfhg much 
antiquarian research, by a number of writers who are well 
known in this particular line of study. Of course a jour- 
nal preserving so much local English flavor as this must 
necessarily do will not be of the largest general interest in 
this country, but there is, we believe, a sufficiently large 
number of persons who are interested in these pursuits to 
give Mr. Bouton a handsome clientele. The initiation of 
an enterprise of this kind is a mark of confidence in the 
culture of the American people which ought to be amply 
repaid by them. 

Harper’s Magazine for February is not less rich in en- 
gravings than its predecessors; there are in fact nine illus- 
trated articles in the table of contents, which includes in 
all fifteen contributions. These have been judiciously 
selected with a view to popular interest and variety ; those 
by William B. Carne, ‘‘ Washington as a Burgher,” John 
Bigelow on ‘‘ A Visit to the Republic of San Marino,’ and 
RB. F. de Costa, ‘‘ Foreign Tips,” being perhaps the fore- 
most in artistic and literary attractiveness. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Coxe furvishes a poem ona legend of Kayutah. 
There is an entertaining story by Edward Everett Hale, 
another by S. H. M. Byers, and a single poem, the author 
being James T. Fields. The elimination of poetry has 
become a marked feature in Harper's Magazine. Not the 
least interesting paper in this number is ‘* A Symposium of 
Wood Engravers,”’ in which Messrs. Anthony, Cole, Davis, 
Jungling, Muller, Tinkey and Wolf give their views 
apropos of Mr. Linton’s recent contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) The death of Bayard Taylor is so re- 
cent that a more than literary interest attaches to his 
latest work. The sense of loss which that event brought 
home to so many of his countrymen will be deepened by 
reading his ‘‘ Studies in German Literature,” and the chap- 
ters on Goethe and “‘ Faust” will excite a more than pass- 
ing regret that the biography of the great German poet, 
for which he had made such ample preparation, must for- 
ever remain unwritten. Before Mr. Taylor became a stu- 
dent he had mingled so largely with men and seen life in 
so many phases that there was born in him a deep con- 
sciousness of the humanity which underlies knowledge and 
in the expression and service of which, in one form or an- 
other, it finds its highest ends. Mr. Taylor’s method in 
dealing with the successive epochs of German literature is 
modern and historical. The great writers are not presented 
as isolated and sporadic, creating by individual impulse; 
but rather as the exponents of the Teutonic genius and 
character in its progressive historic development. Mr. 
Taylor had a genuine comprehension of the German mind. 
His story of the literary development of Germany is in the 
broadest sense comprehensive and sympathetic. His mind 
constantly betrays its mental kinship with the subject 
with which it is dealing. The title of the book is a misno- 
mer. If we except that on “Faust,” the chapters which 
compose it are in no sense ‘* Studies.”” There was no time, 
in a brief course of lectures before an audience of students, 
to present those points of careful and critical examination 
which are properly characterized as studies. Mr. Taylor’s 
aim was to give, in bold outline, a picture of German lit- 
erature from its rise in distant Gothic tradition to its cul- 
mination in the age of Goethe and Schiller, and in this he 
has admirably succeeded. The historical account, which 
might have been made dry and uninteresting, he has en- 
riched with the results of a wide study, made vivid and 
picturesque by connecting it with the parallel cur- 
rents of national life, and through it all has diffused 
the charm of a poetic mind dealing with the poetic 
phases of race history. The result is a narrative which 
holds the attention of the reader from beginning to end, 
which is fascinating without the sacrifice of accuracy 
and popular without the aid of unscholarly arts, and 
which will stimulate further and more minute study of the 
masterpieces of German literature. One notable feature of 
the work is the illustration of each writer by Mr. Taylor’s 
translations, which for exact reproduction of meter and 
sentiment without loss of grace or beauty are certainly 
marvelous, The vigor and grasp of Mr. Taylor’s critical 
faculties are noticeable in his chapters on Goethe and on 
‘“‘ Faust.” His genuine admiration for the poet does not 
lead him away from the solid ground of fact into that dim 
region where so many apotheoses of the great German 
have been made, nor does he lose sight of the broad prin- 
ciples which common sense as well as the canons of sound 
criiicism impose on all allegorical and representative writ- 
ing in dealing with the greatest of modern poems. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Faust” may be read as a model of broad and 
suggestive criticism, laying bare the purpose of the poet 
in a few bold strokes, marking with sympathy and sense 
the limits of his success in dealing with myth and symbol 
as illustrative of human destiny, and throwing the light of 
long and careful study on the methods, the incidents and 
characters of the poem. . 


The Homiletic Quarterly, which has been published for 
several years successfully in London, has been brought out 
in this country in its first number (January) by N. Tibballs 
& Sons, 37 Park Row. The American issue is identical 
with the English, except that a much more detailed table 
of contents than in the English shows at a glance, on the 
cover, the valuable matter contained ineachnumber. The 
current number before us is made up of valuable material 





running through about one hundred and fifty pages. We 
give the principal items of interest: A Clerical Symposium ; 
‘‘ Are Church Creeds Compatible with Mental Freedom 
and with the Best Welfare of Divine Truth;’’ numbers six 
to eight are by de Pressensé, Prof. Vance Smith and Prof. 
Macgreggor; ‘‘An Expository Commentary on the Book 
of Judges” is in progress, conducted by the Rev. A. R, 
Fausset, M. A. ‘* Homiletical Notes on the Acts of the 
Apostles,” by the Rev. W. Hudson. Sixty pages are taken 
up with Biblical Exposition in part as follows: ‘The 
Epistle to the Romans,” by Dr. Morrison; ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Philippians, its Exegesis and Theology,” by Dr. Pope: 
“Anomalous Scripture Characters,’’ a series by Prof. 
Blaikie; ‘‘The Parabolic Teahing of Christ,” by Prof. Bruce. 
Canon Rawlinson discusses *‘ The Relation of the Books of 
Chronicles to those of Samuel and Kings,” other matter 
in this department is from such well known scholars as Drs, 
Payne Smith and Lindsay-Alexander. Godet and Bersier 
contribute ‘‘Sermonic Outlines by Noted French Preach- 
ers.”’ Other departments make up, with the above, a 
work of real merit, whether we regard the range of its 
subjects or the distinguished men who are its contributors. 
It isintended as an ‘“ International and Undenominational 
Preachers’ Magazine” and the preacher who knows how 
to use such a publication will find it fruitful of suggestion 
and a compendium of scholarly instruction. It is the best 
of the whole family of ‘“‘ Helps ’’ we have seen; because it 
leads with a strong advance toward study, and does not 
seek to simply supplement clerical indolence. The very 
list of names on the title page carries an infection of in- 
dustry. The American publishers have done preachers 
and teachers a real service. 


An Earnest Trifler. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) This 
little book, which has now been before the public for a 
couple of months aud has attracted considerable attention, 
is understood to be the initial work of a western author, 
Miss Sprague, of Newark, Ohio. The book itself, however, 
conveys no trace of its origin. Its flavor is decidedly 
Eastern; the scene is laid in New England, and the heroine 
is a typical New England maiden—such a type, that is, as 
the novels and stories of that section of our country have 
long since made familiar tous. Indeed it has been said 
that the author has borrowed her style from, or assimilated 
it to, that of the new Boston school, of which Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. James are the most distinguished represen- 
tatives. In a measure, this remark is probably true. 
There is the same neutrality on the part of the writer 
noticeably observed in Mr, James as to the respective 
merits of the characters; the same indifference as to their 
fate; the same habit of analyzing them to the point of 
tenuity, so that only a shadowy impression, if any, is left 
of their individuality; the same absence of passion; the 
same practice of making the conversations up of discon- 
nected sentences, frequently introduced by an interjection, 
and enlivening them with wholly irrelevant and inconse- 
quential remarks. In the construction of the story, how- 
ever, and the development of the plot—if the tale can be 
said to have a plot—the resemblance is less strongly 
marked, and toward the end the author displays consid- 
erable originality and power. In the dialogue she is at all 
times bright and sometimes even epigruammatic. Without 
crediting the book with all the merit which its admirers 
have claimed for it, and to which its suddenly achieved 
popularity has seemed to make it entitled, we do not hesi- 
tate to praise it as clever and entertaining, and betraying 
not a little promise for the future. 

Great Singers: Faustina Bordoni to Henrietta Sontag. 
By George T. Ferris. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
The Appletons have done well to add this book to their 
Handy Volume Series. The audience which can be ad- 
dressed on any subject relating to music in this country is 
steadily increasing. Nor is the growth in numbers alone. 
Education, appreciation and critical taste are steadily de- 
veloping. The great names associated with music have an 
interest to which the people at large a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago were entirely indifferent, but which to-day at- 
tracts them with a peculiar fascination. This volume re- 
cites the trials and triumphs of some of the famous singers 
of thecentury. These careers have always an element of 
romance, and Mr. Ferris recounts them with fidelity to 
facts and in a style sympathetic and entertaining. 


Mr. Lewis Wright, who is well known among poultry 
fanciers as the author of an admirable ‘ Illustrated Book 
of Poultry,” bas supplemented, in his Practical Pigeon 
Keeper (Cassell, Petter & Galpiu), his former useful vol- 
ume by one which not only discusses but exhausts the 
whole subject of the columbarium. Like it, it is thorough- 
ly practical, the special theories of the author being with 
commendable modesty as much as possible eschewed, or 
only just indicated. The loft, breeding, care, exhibition 
and ailments of the birds are all carefully described both 
in words and pictures, and those of our readers who may 
desire to essay the pleasant and profitable recreation of 
pigeon keeping will find it the best manual for their use 
yet published, and desirable tu have even if Mr. Teget- 
meier’s is already in their bookcase. 


Times Before the Reformation, with an account of Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola (Carter’s), is the title of an admira- 
ble little work by William Dinwiddie, LL.B. It is the 
stylé of book of which our Sunday-School Libraries con- 
tain too few, and deals with a period which every young 
Protestant ought to know thoroughly and, in that period, 
with its most conspicuous figure. The story is told in an 
interesting manner; in the arrangement of the material of 
the historical sketch it is not attempted to present 4 
chronological scheme, but a philosophical succession. The 
work thus becomes valuable as a study of the times in 
which the Medici, Alexander VI. and the great Reformer 
become the object-lessons, and suggestive examples. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new geatieations delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wknowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptiy ad- 
vising us of any omission im this respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 


inall cases.| 
I. K. FonK & Co. 
— The Homiletic Monthly. Vol. III.......... $5 00 
T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 
Stalker, Rev. J., M.A.— The Life uf Christ...... 
T. B. PETERSON & Bros. 

Moore, D. A.—How =he Won tlim............... 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Tenney & Hoffman—Temperance Jewels....... 

AM. BooK EXCHANGE. 
Milman, Rev. H. H.—Gibbon’s Rome. Vol.L... 50 


G. MUNRO. 
Dumas, A.—Chicot the Jester............. esses rl) 
Gibbon, Chas.— Robin Gray.. 20 
Hay, M.C. Brenda Y. rke 10 





Keary,. Annie—A Doub'ing He 
Lytton. Lord—‘ he Pilgrims of a Rbine 
McCarthy, Justin—Paul M 
Payn, James—Fallen Fortunes P 
Smich, J. F.—Gus Howard ......0 00 cece seccece 20 
8. R. WELLS & Co. 
Baker, A. M.—How to Learn Shorthand........ 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 

Chadwick, Rev. G. A., 0.D.—Christ Bearing 

W088 BO TRGMAGE . ...ccssccvccccccccosccocs 1 50 

NAT. TEMPERANCE 80C. 

Cameos. ¢ G. W., D.D.—The Divine Law as to , 








Boe cccbdbubesac’ bases cevedsenabedéoseanees CO 
F. W. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 
Goo a H. D.—Phocylicdes Poem of Admoni- 
NOTES bi bane d coset ubcs Sued bat bcsesneebssvbersscae 
W. 8. GOTTSBERGER. 
Bell, Clara,—Geo. Eber’s Uarda. 2vols...each 35 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
Bryant, W.M.—The Philosophy of Ar 
Johnston, J. F. W.—( hemustry of C Boot Life. 2 ° 
Jones, C. 'H.-— Lord Macaul ay 
Krause, Ernst—Erasmus Darw i! 
Maudsley Henry, M.D.—The RES of the 
BEN, occvccsecdecccecocesscessestéesevezccoccccos 2 00 
HARPER & BROS. 
Cousins, W. G.—Tennyson’s Songs with Music. 
Marsnam, Hon. Mrs. Kobt.—Cousin Simon. ... 1 


MAGAZINES.—Sanitariav, North Am. 
International Review “Arthur’s Home, Phreno- 
logical Journa!, Porter's Am. Monthly, Black- 
wood’s, Harper’s, St. Nicholas, Lippineott’s, Atlan- 
tic, Scribner’s. 
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Review, 


LITERA R Y NOTES. 


—That very enjoyable book, the ‘ Souve- 
nirs of Madame Lebrun,’’ has reached a 
fourth edition. 

—A biography of the late Chief-Justice 
Chase is in preparation by his daughter, 
Mrs. Governor Sprague. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co. have repub- 
lished here Mr. Thomas Hughes’s new book, 
“The Manliness of Christ.” 

—Mrs. Brassey’s new book, ‘‘ Sunshine 
and Storm in the East,” will be immediately 
republished by H. Hoyt & Co. 

—The next great volume of French mem- 
oirs will be Talieyrand’s, but it cannot be 
published until about 1890. It will be worth 
waiting for. 

—The signs seem to multiply that the 
Rev. William M. Baker, of Boston, is the 
author of the latest ‘‘No Name Novel,” ‘* His 
Majesty, Myself.” 

—The late Joel Munsell, the Albany pub- 
lisher, was widely known by his imprint on 
historical, antiquarian and a large amount 
of “ privately printed ” literature. 

—A new yolume in preparation for Trub- 
ner’s Oriental Series is ‘“‘A History of 
Esarhaddon,”’ copied from the original 
cylinders and tablets in the British Museum. 

—The ‘Criminal Magazine” is the name 
of a new periodical which will attempt to 
fill a field hitherto unoccupied in legal jour- 
nalism. It is edited in this city and pub- 
lished in Jersey City. 

—People who complain as to the rules of 
admission to the Lenox Library, in this city, 
should remember that that institution is 
not yet fully open to the public, but is still 
essentially a private one. 

—Chancellor Howard Crosby’s Yale lect- 
ures on Preaching are about ready for pub- 
lication by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. They 
are fresh, racy, and readable, worthy of the 
series in which they occur. 

—Ernest Renan will visit England in 
April, to deliver lectures in London and 
will be the guest of Professor Max Miiller 
at Oxford. He is to give a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius.” 

—The third volume of the Compte de 
Paris’s ‘‘ History of the Civil War in Ameri- 
ca” will be published sometime during the 
present year. This is one of the most im- 
portant of the many histories of the late 
war. 

—* Escott’s England” will take rank with 
“Baker’s Turkey,” ‘‘ Wallace’s Russia,” and 
“Coan's Egypt,” as a work of the greatest 
interest and the most substantial value. It 
is an admirable study of a contemporaneous 
people. 

—We trust it will not be long before the 
Astor Library, in this city, will accede to 
the popular demand by opening itself at 
evening for the general accommodation. 
Its usetulness might thereby be greatly in- 
creased, 

~—Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in his new life of 
Peter the Great, brings out the interesting 





fact that there are in the Public Library of 
St. Petersburg at least four hundred por- 
traits of the Emperor, collected from almost 
every country of Europe. 

—An “English-Persian Dictionary” is | 
about to appear in England, the work of | 
Mr. A. N. W. Martin, of*the India Office, and | 
an oriental scholar of very high attainments. | 
The object of the work is to assist students | 
of the modern Persian language. It will | 
contain from 15,000 to 20,000 words, many | 
of which have never before been committed 
to writing. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce 
for publication, February 3d, a new book of 
sketches of life andtravel in the West, by 
Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, entitled ‘‘ Camp 
and Cabin.” One at least of these sketches, 
“ Agamemnon,”’ has appeared in our own | 
columns, and our readers may judge of the 
interest and value of the others from that. 
Dr. Raymond’s style as a raconteur is well 
known, and his thorough acquaintance with 


| 





the life of the West is attested by his volu- | 


minous and interesting reports while United 
States Commissioner of Mining Statistics. 
—It has been known for some time among 
those who have been admitted to the confi- 
dence of the publishers that Messrs. A. 8 
Barnes & Co. had in preparation a new 


hymn book, which should combine with the | 


old and favorite hymns the most attractive 
features of English church music. This 
work is now so far along that its publication 
and title are definitely announced; it is to be 
called ** The Evangelical Hymnal,” and will 
be issued during the early spring. The fact 
of its being prepared under so capable a 
hymnologist as the Rev. Chas. 


to its high standard. The work, in fact, will 


carry vut the musical ideas which Mr. Lasar | 


has embodied in his smaller work, ‘‘ The 
Hywmnary,” and will contain the best pro- 
ductions of such eminent masters as Dykes, 
Barnby, Stainer, Berthold Tours, Gounod, 
Sullivan and others. Churches who have 
aspirations for a higher style of music than 
they have heretofore been privileged to use 
will await the issue of this work with eager 
expectancy. " 


"40T AND RUMOR. 


—Spain wants a new loan of 360,000,000. 

—Disastrous floods are reported in New 
Granada. 

—General Grant reached Cuba in time for | 
the earthquake. 

—Mr. Parnell is addressing large audi- 
ences in the West. 

—The death of Jules Favre, the eminent | 
French statesman, is announc ed. 

—Wisconsin enjoyed the heaviest snow- 
storm of the season, January 22d. 

—Hereafter two pilots will accompany 
each boat of the Union Ferry Company. 

—The Smith Bennett murder trial is 
going on in Jersey City for the third time. 

—Stephen P. Nash, Esq., succeeds Mr. 
Evarts as President of the Bar Association. 

—An earthquake is reported to have taken 
place at San Salvador with great damage 
to the city. 

—Commodore Homer C, Blake, of the 
United States Navy, died at his home in 
this city Jan. 2ist. 

—Germany is declared to be better repre- 
sented at the International exhibion at Sid- 
ney than at any previous World's Fair. 

—The Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ 
Bank of this city hes closed up business as 
a State institution. It will be reorganized 
under ti.e National system. 

—The two hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of St. Anthony’s Falls will be cel- 
ebrated at Minneapolis, July 3d, 1880. Ora- 
tion by Hon. C. K. Davis; poem by Gen. J. 
H. Baker. 

—There was a great fire at Tokio Dec. 26. 
Nearly 15,000 houses were destroyed and 
50,000 people left desolate. About 100 peo- 
ple were killed during the conflagration or 
died from exposure su bsequently. 

—An art museum is now building in St. 
Louis to cost about $200,000. Pictures and 
statues are already promised, and it will 
be known as the museum and art gallery 
of the St. Louis school of fine arts. 

—Governor Cornell has appointed Silas B. 
Dutcher, of Brooklyn, formerly supervisor 
of internal revenue, and recently appraiser 
for the port of New York, as superintendent 
of public works ; a position of great respon- 
sibility. 

—The telephone has gotten into the En- 
glish Court of Exchequer, the Attorney 
General representiug that it was serious 
grievance to the Government to have its 


Cutbbert | 
Hall, of Brooklyn, and so excellent a musi- | 
cian as Mr. Sigismund Lasar, bears evidence | 


monopoly of telegraphing interfered with 
by this new invention. 

—Fifty thousand shares of Central Pacific 
Railroad Stock have been purchased by a 
syndicate in this city composed of bankers 
and capitalists. The stock was sold at 
seventy-two, with an option for 50,000 ad- 
ditional shares at eighty. 

—The first earthquake ever known in 
Havana occurred at eleven o’clock at night, 
January 23d. A second and very severe 
shock was felt at four o’clock the rext 
morning. No damage was done in the city, 
but the people were very much frightened 
and fled to the open squares. 

—Governor Cornell’s recommendation has 
borne fruit in the shape of a bill before the 
Legislature providing that ‘‘no woman who 
possesses the qualifications specitied by any 
| law of this State for any office under said 

law shall be deemed or treated as disquali- 
fied for such office because of her sex.” 
| —The vacant foreign missions have been 
filled by the appointment of John W. Fos- 
ter, of Indiana, as Minister to Russia; Lu- 
cius Fairchild, of Wisconsin, as Minister to 
Spain, in place of Mr. Lowell, whose ap- 
pointment to the English mission was noted 
last week; and Philip H. Morgan, of Louisi- 
ana, to Mexico. 

—The Princess Amazulu, the Zulu lady 
who is visiting London, is described as a 
bright and volatile person about twenty- 
four years old. She is graceful, but not 
beautiful, has a good command of language 
and a quick sense of humor, sings well, and 
loves to dance. She is accompanied by a 
| suite of two Zulu ladies and four male at- 
tendents. 

—Charles Dickens once wrote to Sir John 
Bennett the letter which has just been pub- 
lished in ‘The London Daily News: ‘“ My 
dear Sir—since my hall clock was sent to 
your establishment to be cleaned it has gone 
(as, indeed, it always has) perfectly well, 
| but has struck the hours with great reluc- 
tance; and, after enduring internal agonies 
of a most distressing nature it has now 
ceased striking altogether. Thougha happy 
release to the clock, this is not convenient 
to the household. If you can send down 
any contidential man with whom the clock 
can confer, I think it may have something 
on its works that it would be glad to make 
a clean breast of. Faithfully yours, Char- 
| les Dickens.” 
| Bismarck has an ingenious way of rid- 
| ding himself of bores. ‘‘ You must have 

many tiresome visits,” said Lord Odo Rus- 
| sell to him one day when he had called. 
| ‘**How do you manage to rid yourself of 
| bores?” ‘ Oh, it is very easy,” replied Bis- 

marck, ‘‘ My wife always knows the peo- 

| ple I don’t care to waste time over, and she 
|invariably comes in in the most apropos 
| manner to disturb the interview.’’ Hardly 
had the words left Bismarck’s lips when 
the door opened and the Princess appeared 
and gave a practical demonstration of the 
system by remarking, after bowing to the 
British Ambassador: ‘‘ Pray don’t forget, 
dear Otto, that you have some medicine to 
take to-day.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


Tr - vm) 
Gi. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
+ . 4 4 i 
1S2 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Woman the Stronger: A Novel. 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. A Romance 
founded on fact, and whose scene is laid 
in a portion of Ohio famous for its wild 
and picturesque character. 
“The author's descriptive power is above the 
common stamp, and rarely fails to be brill- 


lant and effective. The ste ry . possesses a 
ener mterest.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

















HOMILETIC 


Quartorty for 1880. Price 60c. a number, $2.00 
per ye 
CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER -~(4th YEAR), 

A Clerical Symposium, by Dr. Presensse, Prof. 
Vance, smith, and Dr. Macgregor. 

Expository Pacers ‘for the Times, by Rev. P. 
Thompson, M 

The Kelations of the Books of Chronicles to 
those of Samuel! and Kings. ag, Canon Rawtins n. 

Homiletic Notes on Acts; Chap. tii: 19; tv.: 4; 
by Rev. W. Hudson. 

Bibiveal Exvositions, by Prof. W. P. Pope, D.D., 
D.D., Rev. W. G. Blaikie. Rev. Prof. A. Roberts, 
Kev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, B.D., Lindsay Alexander 
and others. 

The Parable st the Rich Man and Lazarus, by R. 
Pavne Smith, 

Outlines Sy hetohes of Sermons with 27 other 
articles from able Divines in Kuro 22 and America. 

Published in London and New Vork. Sen‘ for 
full description. N, TISBA LS & SONS, 

37 Park Row, New York 





SK for nord Prndaios. Legouve’s 





A “ART OF KEA Complete and 
Unabridged, on tee sad ‘Noten "16 pages 
i2mo, Cloth, $1.50. CL REMSEN & HAF- 
FHLVINGER, Phtladelphia, Publishers 


“We commend it not to boys and girls, but 
to their fathers and mothers.”—{New York 
Nation. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK 


said in a late Monday lecture. referring to 
“IN THE TOILS,”’ Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s Mor- 
mon story, “1 was so much interested in read- 
ing this volume on the railway the other day 
in Ohio, that, as I was studying the book, I 
unconsciously rode past the station to which 
I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten 
miles’ carriage ride through the gorgeous and 
golden October to get back to my destination.” 


“IN THE TOLLS,” 


the book referred to, is published by us, and 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price ($1.00) 
toany address. Eastern trade supplied by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, and Charles T. Dillingham, 
New York. 


SHEPARD, TOBIAS & CO., 
Publishers of “ The 4 tance,” 
__ CHICAGO, TH. 
CHU RO HES CON TEMPLATING 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


SHOULD WAIT FOR THE 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL, 


which will be the most important work for choral 
and congregational singing ever issued. To be 
published by 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. — 


WRITE for a copy of their Illuminated 
Holiday Paper, “CHRISTMAS-TIDE,” 
to PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 B'dway.N. ¥ 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“wy hat Lack I Yet?’ 
‘By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 








The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question, 

By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 

Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 


ést.”” 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. SY'URTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


$1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 


Price, 





E ’s Anthem Book 
mersons aAntnem bOOK. 

By L. O. Price $1.25, or $12.00 
per dozen. 

it is a pleasure to look through this fine 
book, and Choir Leaders will ali be pleased 
with the generai beauty of the music, and the 
great variety. There are more than 90 An- 
thems, Moiets, Seatences, ete., including an 
Avthem Doxology and som~ fine new Hyma 
Authems. Also 18 Responses and Chants. 
Music for Coristias, Easter, and all other 
special occasions is provided. 


EMERSON, 


THE SLEEPING QUEEN, 
Fine Operetta by Balfe. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
“WHITE ROBES,” 
the new Sabbath School Book? Itis a grand 
good Book and is meeting with unexampled 
success, 

Only publisbed two months ayo, it “takes” 
so well that the publishers are forced to issue 
edition after edition to keep pace with the 
demand. To state it terselv, 

WHITH ROBES 
has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers 
of Sabbath Scoool Music, and the fact is due 
to its pra freshness and originality. 

Send 30 cts. in stamps fora sample copy. $3 
per dozen. 


(80 cts.). 








Temperance Jewels, (35 cts ), by J. H. TENNEY, 
should be used by all Temperance and Reform 
clubs. 

Any book mailed, post-free, 
price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Sroudway, N. Y. 


for the retail 








The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. 
Seward, is a valuable coliection 
of Glees, Part Songs, Male Quar- 
tets, etc., useful for Musical Soci- 
eties, Singing Classes, Glee Clubs 
and all lovers of Song. 192 
pages; only $9.00 per doz. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of $1. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Bact Ninth Street, | 73 Randeiph Street, 
RK, CHICAGO, 





NEW Yu 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 
By JULIET Corson, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 
EIGHTH ARTICLE. 
FTNHE abundance and excellence of our local market 
supplies afford the careful housewife ample range 
for taste and variety in the selection of food, even at 
this season of the year. 

Many persons who market locally—frem habit, per- 
haps, rather than from indolence—fail to realize the 
fact that by the use of a little more time and the ex- 
penditure of car fare, which is more than balanced by 
the difference between uptown prices and those pre- 
vailing in either Fulton or Washington markets, they 
can not only vary their tables but also promote the 
health of their families by giving them fresh food. 
The elevated roads bring even Manhattanville and 
Harlem within a half hour’s ride of the markets. At 
the risk of doing a little free advertising we must say 
that our preference is with Fulton Market, where cer- 
tain representative dealers in fish, meat, poultry, vege- 
tables and fruit always keep excellent stock, and sell 
even to inexperienced buyers only the best of the ali- 
ments of which they make specialties; we may add 
that their prices range lower than those of uptown 
tradesmen whose stock is often of impaired freshness 
and inferior quality. 

NOVEL SEASONABLE DISHES. 

During a recent visit to the market some good and 
cheap kinds of game and fish were found, to the treat- 
ment of which it may be well to devote our present 
article. Soft-shell crabs ranged from sixty cents per 
dozen up to a dollar; red snapper, a delicious Southern 
fish, was offered for twelve cents per pound, the fish 
ranging from four to twenty pounds in weight; rab- 
bits were plentiful at twelve cents each, and hares at 
thirty ; bear meat, a decided rarity, was worth twenty- 
five cents a pound. 

This meat is not generally used; but, properly 
cooked, it is palatable and nutritious. The flesh of a 
young bear, nearly full-grown and fat, resembles beef 
of good quality, and is cooked as roasts, steaks and 
stews. Buffalo meat, when tender, is juicy and highly 
flavored; 1t resembles dark-colored beef, and the fat 
has a reddish hue; the marrow is delicious when 
roasted or baked, and the tongue, liver and hump are 
excellent; the last-named part is rich and rather fat, 
and has a decidedly gamey taste. We give a good 
Western receipt for cooking bear meat. 

BAKED BEAR-MEAT. 

Trim the meat smooth, wipe it clean with a cloth 
wet in warm water, rub it all over with fat, and en- 
velope it in a plain paste made of flour and water, and 
put on the meat nearly an inch thick; put it in a hot 
oven and bake it fifteen minutes to each pound; when 
it has cooked that length of time, remove the paste, 
season the meat with salt and pepper, and brown it 
quickly in a hot oven or before the fire. A few slices 
of bacon or fat pork put with the meat after the paste 
is removed will add to its flavor and furnish an excel- 
lent gravy. 

Bear-meat is also cut in steaks and broiled. 

RABBITS AND HARES. 

Both these little animals afford excellent eating, and 
are cheap and abundant during the winter months. 
Rabbits in their first year, when nearly full grown and 
fat, are tender and delicate, tasting somewhat like the 
dark meat of fowls. The ears of the young rabbits 
tear easily, its claws are short and sharp, the cleft in 
its lip is narrow, the neck and knees short and thick, 
and the forepaws easily broken. 

Hares are nearly a third larger than rabbits, and 
their fur is much finer. Young hares are very good, 
and may be known by the points given for choosing 
tender rabbits. 

We append some good receipts for cooking both. 

POTTED RABBIT. 

Skin three rabbits and dress them, saving the livers 
and the blood; wipe the outsides with a wet cloth, and 
wash the insides with acup of vinegar ; cut off the hind 
legs and loins of the finest ones to pot, and save the 
rest of the carcasses for the dishes mentioned in the 
two following receipts. Cut the legs and loins in 
pieces about two inches square, season the pieces 
highly with salt, cayenne pepper and powdered mace, 
and pack them in a deep earthen jar, adding the livers 
to them; put on the top six ounces of butter, and set 
the jar in the oven to bake the rabbit an hour and a 
half. The next day pack the pieces in small earthen 
jars, cover each quarter of an inch thick with clarified 
butter, and keep them in a cool place till used. 

Butter may be clarified by melting it, skimming off 
the froth and carefully pouring it from the sediment 
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which sinks to the bottom of the vessel in which it is | the least expense. There is no good and sufficient 


clarified. 
FRIED RABBIT. 


Rabbit for frying must be young and very tender. 
Dress it as for the previous receipt, wash it and dry 
it ona clean cloth, dip it first.in beaten egg and then 
in cracker dust, season it with salt and pepper, and fry 
it brown in smoking hot fat enough to cover it. 
When it is done take it up with a skimmer and lay it 
on brown paper to free it from grease. A few slices 
of lemon or some nice pickles should be served with it. 

RABBIT, SPANISH STYLE. 

Dress the rabbit as directed in the previous receipts ; 
put it into an earthen stew-pan or pipkin with a close 
cover, alternating it with layers of sliced onions and 
seasoning it highly with salt and pepper; cover the 
top with slices of raw ham or bacon, and bake it in a 
moderate oven for two hours. 

JUGGED HARE. 

Dress the hare as directed in the receipts for cook- 
ing rabbits; cut it in pieces about two inches square, 
and pack it in layers in a deep earthen jar, with a 
pound of tender beef cut in similar pieces, season- 
ing each layer with salt, pepper, cloves, and a glass 
of red wine; in the middle of the jar put half a pound 
of fat bacon in one piece. Pour into the jar over 
these ingredients one pint of gravy, or broth, and the 
blood of the hare; cover the jar tightly, and bake 
two hours and a half in a hot oven; a half hour be- 
fore the hare is done the jar may be filled with lit- 
tle balls made of highly seasoned sausage-meat, and 
another glass of wine may be added if the dish is 
required for special occasions. 

BARON OF HARE. 

The hare should be prepared as above, the head and 
shoulders dressed in accordance with the preceding re- 
ceipt, and the hind quarters and loin, with the kidneys 
left in, cut off close to the shoulder-blades, cooked as 
follows: 

Carefully remove the thin, inner skin from the back 
and loins without cutting them apart, rub the meat all 
over with moist sugar, and let it stand three hours; 
then put it in a deep dish with an onion sliced, a bay 
leaf and ten whole cloves, and half a pint of vinegar; 
keep it in this dish for two days, turning it twice a 
day; then cover it with thin slices of bacon, tying 
them over it, or lard it by inserting thin strips of 
fat bacon all over the surface; brown it in a hot oven, 
then put it in a saucepan with the vivegar, spice and 
gravy which remain in baking pan, season it with a 
saltspoonful of salt and quarter of a saltspoonful of 
pepper, cover the saucepan closely, and stew the hare 
gently for an hour. When itis done lay it on a hot 
dish, strain the gravy, thicken it with flour, add to it 
a tablespoonful of currant jelly ‘or lemon juice, an1 
pour it over the hare. 

TO SKIN RABBITS AND HARES. 

Cut the skin of the legs around the first joints; 
loosen the skin of the hind legs all around, and cut it 
inside the thighs as far as the tail; then turn the skin 
back until the hind legs are free from it, and hang up 
the carcass by them; next pull the skin downward to- 
ward the head, slipping out the fore legs when they 
are reached, after cutting off the feet; either cut off 
the head at the neck, or skin it, and cut off the end of 
the nose with the skin. 

This is not a pleasant operation, and we should not 
blame our lady readers if they relegated it to the nat- 
ural protectors of the family; personally we retire 
precipitately from the scene of action whenever we can 
iuduce any one to take the place of flayer, as it is an 
office which nature certainly did net intend to be filled 
by us, and which no amount of education can fit us 
for. 

Our next article will be devoted to soft-shell crabs, 
red-snappers, and grape fruit, all delicious at this sea- 
son, as well as plentiful and cheap. 








A CHAPTER ON SOUPS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

N ANY of our correspondents have repeatedly re- 
wal quested full and clear explanations not only of 
the mode of preparing the common kinds of soups 
generally in use but also of the higher order in this 
department of cookery, with definitions Df the peculiar 
terms so often used; also a selection of the best re- 
ceipts of both grades of soups. 

This we cheerfully attempt, because we think a good 
soup an important item in the bill of fare for a dinner 
in every-day life as well as on more imposing occa- 
sions. Soup is even more necessary for those whose 
lives are full of laborious duties, often without ample 
means for securing the most nutritious food, than for 
those who have all the dainties of the earth to choose 
from. 

In France soup is one of the most important articles 
of food, and the French have the credit, deservedly, of 
waking the best and the greatest variety of soups with 








reason, however, why it should not be as well made and 
be equally in demand in all nations. 

A soup-digester of iron, kept perfectly clean inside 
and out, with a close fitting cover in the top of which 
there is a valve governed sufticiently by the steam in- 
side to move up and down enough for safety, but rot 
so much as to allow the aroma to escape, is one of the 
most serviceable vessels in which to prepare soup; but 
for the stock pot an earthen pipkin is much better than 
metal. Both can usually be obtained at any goed 
hardware store. 

Stock for soup can be made from any bits of meat 
that are not in good shape for a meat dish. The trim- 
mings of steaks, or chops, or baking pieces—so that 
no fat meat is used—neck pieces, the knuckles of beef, 
mutton or veal all make good stock. It is better and 
richer when made of raw meat, but there is much left 
from joints which can only be used for stock, and it is 
wasteful to throw such bones and bits of meat away. 
Bones should be cracked into small pieces before being 
put into the stock pot. Ofcourse the best material for 
stock—or the ‘‘ Bouillon,” or ‘ Pot-an-feu” of the 
French, which in the foundation of all soup—is beef; 
next to that veal; then mutton. But economy calls for the 
use of all the bits, so that the meat be young and fresh 
If the meat is at all stale or old and tough the flavor of 
the soup will be greatly injured. It is a mistaken idea 
that old tough meat or poultry is good enough for 
soup. It will be coarse, heavy and of a disagreeable 
flavor. If fat meat is used it is only a waste of time, 
as it will need much skimming, and of the fat; which if 
taken off and tried out can be usefully employed in 
other ways. But the necks and well cleaned feet of 
poultry, with whatever liquors may be left from boiled 
meats, are all suitable to go into the stock pot. 

Cookivg with too hota tire is a mistake quite too 
common; injurious to whatever is being cooked, aside 
from being an extravagant waste of coal. ‘The greasy 
soups, hard, tough boiled meats and scorched roasts 
are all evidences against the hot fires so much used by 
this impatient nation, and a proof of their mistaken 
mode of cooking.” All meat intended for stock should 
be put into cold water—not more than a quart at first — 
and set where it will heat gradually until it reaches the 
boiling point. Then add half an ounce of salt, and if 
intended for brown soup half an ounce of brown sugar, 
and more water—or the liquor left from boiled meats— 
which should have been heating in another kettle. 
When sugar is used this stock must be kept separate. 
Now set the stock pot back from the hottest part of 
the range, keep it covered closely, and let it simmer 
for six hours; or if all the meat is fresh, eight hours. 
Then pour this gently—so as to leave all the sediment 
behind—into a large stone pot which should be kept 
solely to hold the stock. Leave the vessel open till 
the stock is cold, then cover closely, and in twelve 
hours all the grease will have risen to the top and must 
be carefully removed. The foundsetion is now ready 
for an\ soup. 

The best French cooks give six rules to be observed 
in making every kind of ‘‘ bouillon,” or stock. 

lst. Fresh and wholesome meat. 

2d. Earthen or stone-ware vessels instead of metal, 
as they require less fuel to keep the contents at a 
proper heat and are more easily kept sweet and clean. 

3d. As much liquid as will double the weight of the 
meat used. 

4th. Sufficient salt to hasten the separation of the 
scum from the stock. 

5th. Enough heat, at tirst, to keep the liquor at boil- 
ing point until all the scum has risen, and been taken 
off. 

6th. After all the scum is disposed of, lower the heat, 
but keep it at an equal state, just simmering all the 
time. 

On a first trial it is well to weigh the water and the 
meat. Then when once the weight is found see how 
much liquid it takes to make a pound. Jot it down in 
the kitchen note-book and ever after measure instead of 
weighing. It will be less trouble. 

Meat and Vegetable Stocks.—Put into the stew pan, 
or stock pot, meat and cracked bones, with one quart 
of cold water at first, as for pure meat stock. The 
one leek, or one onion with two cloves stuck in, one 
head fresh celery, one carrot, one turnip, a small bunch 
of herbs and parsley, and, if not intended for white 
soup, half an ounce of brown sugar. When it has 
come slowly to the boiling point add one ounce cf salt; 
double the quantity used in the meat stock. After the 
salt is added pour in enough boiling water or liquor in 
which meat has been boiled to make it of weight equal 
to the meat and vegetables. Let it simmer, not boil, 
after this from six to eight hours; then strain through 
a tamis or fine woolen strainer. Set aside to cool, and 
twelve hours after remove all the grease. 

Vegetable Stock is made as follows: One onion with 
two cloves, one carrot, two heads of lettuce, two of 
celery, a parsnip, and herbs and parsley the same as 
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Chop the vegetables, cover with 
water, add one ounce of salt. Stew gently four hours, 
when the vegetables will be a jelly. Strain into the 
stock jar, and keep ina cool place ready for use. Stock 
with vegetables will not keep as well as all meat. 

An excellent stock for soup maigre, or soup without 
meat, can be prepared from the bones, fins, etc., of any 
fish; but the following will be much richer and nicer. 
Cut in small pieces two pounds of carp-trout or any 
fresh-water fish, add two pounds of ecl, one of skate 
or any bony sea-fish; add an anchovy, an onion stuck 
with cloves, and an ounce of salt. Cover with water 
as for other stock, and stew four hours. Then strain 
and set aside for the foundation for a fish soup. All 
soups without meat require some butter in addition to 
the stock. 

In addition to vegetables and herbs above named, 
truffles, morelles, mushrooms and a little horseradish 
may be used with advantage in any soup. 

For Scotch broths oatmeal or pearl barley is the 
usual thickening; for other soups, rice or vermicelli. 
In Italian soups a tittle grated cheese is often added. 

Soft water should always be used in making soups, 
except for green-pea soup, when hard water preserves 
the color better. 

It is better to use no more seasoning than is given 
in the receipt; only add pepper and salt in such quan- 
tities as will best suit the palates of the family, remem- 
bering that more can be added on the plate, if required, 
but if the cook seasons too highly no skill can take it 
out. 

In making those soups in which there is no meat 
stock it is sometimes a good idea to lay a nice piece of 
fresh meat on the bottom of the soup kettle, with half 
an ounce of butter laid on top of it. Then cut the 
herbs and roots small, lay them carefully over the 
meat, cover very closely to keep in all the steam, and 
set the pot over a slow fire. In this way all the juice 
and flavor from the meat and vegetables will be ex- 
tracted, making a rich gravy, and giving the soup an 
entirely different character from what it would have 
had if the water was put in first. When the gravy is 
nearly dried up then pour in as much hot water as 
directed, bring it to boiling point, take care to skim 
off all the fat, and then proceed to make the soup after 
the receipt chosen. 

In all soups be careful that no one article of season- 
ing is so much stronger than the others as to mark the 
soup with that distinctive flavor, but aim to have all 
so blended that each shall have an equal share. 

Quenelles for soup are little balls of meat or force- 
meat. They should never be larger than an olive, and 
should be lighter and more delicate than those made 
for other dishes. hey require to be browned in some 
strong consommé or gravy, else when put to the soup 
they will fall apart and injure the appearance of the 
soup. 

Purée is vegetables and herbs cooked till reduced to 
asmooth pulp, and kept till wanted. It is much used 
in French soups. Purée is also made of meat, fish, 
chicken, or with truffles and chicken; from green 
peas, white beans, chestnuts, lentils, cucumbers and 
game. These preparations give peculiar flavor to the 
soups in which they are used, and each soup takes its 
name from the purée used. 


®ur Poung Folks. 


ZOURI’S CHRISTMAS.* 


By THE AUTHOR OF “A FOOL's ERRAND.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

T was one o’clock, and Squire Ben Hartson was on 

his way home from Benbury Court House, where 
he had been with some friends making some festive 
preparations for the advent of Christmas. He was 
mounted on his favorite dappled-bay hunter Trumpeter 
—‘*the best horse,” he was wont to declare, ‘‘in the 
whole State to ride to hounds in a bad country, or when 
one was a little uncertain of his way or a leetle too 
large for his saddle;’’ which latter qualification was 
well understood to refer to the effects of certain spirit- 
uous decoctions which were especially abundant about 
the period of the Christmas holidays. He had reached 
the brow of the hill, and was turning toward the ford 
around the great locust in front of Peter’s hut, when 
he heard a sound which caused him to draw rein and 
listen. The horse champed the bit and stamped an- 
grily at the delay. He was impatient for his stall and 
the generous feed which he Knew was waiting in his 
trough. While his master listened he threw up his 
head and neighed. The rays of the moon just emerg- 
ing from a cloud sparkled brightly in the filmy mist 
which rose from his nostrils. His master started like 
one affrighted at the sound, and jerked the rein sav- 
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agely. His heart was beating quick, and a feeling of 
nameless horror crept over him. 

‘“‘T declare,” he muttered to himself when he had 
listened a moment and heard nothing, ‘if Sophy knew 
this I do believe she’d think I was drunk. I ain’t, 
though, nor I ain’t tight much. I should have to ad- 
mit if I was sworn that I do feel my spirits a leetle. 
That last dram with Dr. Mack was jest a trifle more’n 
I oughter hey takep on. It couldn't be helped, though. 
Couldn’t say No to an old friend on Christmas Eve. 
But I ain’t drunk, and I did hear a scream. That I'll 
swear. And, by the same token, ’twas from down there 
at the ford, too. I don’t know why ’tis, but I’ve always 
hated to cross that ford late in the night ever since we 
took Sam Ingold out of it twelve years ago. I’ve 
always thought there was foul play about that matter 
somehow, and more’n once I’ve thought I heard some- 
thing there when I knew there was nobody there to 
make a sound. There ’twas again! No? Get along, 
Trumpeter! durned if I don’t believe the devil has got 
some sort of business on hand there now. If he has 
we may as well take a hand as anybody, old fellow; 
eh, Trump?” 

He dug his spurs into the horse’s flank, and with a 
loud view-halloo dashed down to the ford and half 
across the bright plashing expanse of moonlit water 
before he stopped. He had drawn his pistol as he 
came, and as he drew rein he peered up and down the 
stream as in apprehension of something terrible, he 
knew not what. He could see nothing, yet could not 
rid himself of the idea that something horrible was to 
be seen if he but knew where to look. The horse 
pulled upon the rein, and when his master loosed it 
dropped his head to the water and began to drink. 
Hartson scanned the banks of the stream keenly but 
saw nothing unusual. The current where he stood was 
too swift for the horse to drink, and he edged little by 
little downward where the water flowed over the gran- 
ite ledge and settled still and deep below. Reaching 
this he satisfied his thirst and stood waiting his mas- 
ter’s pleasure. All at once he uttered a snort of sur- 
prise and almost unseated his rider as he sprang aside 
snorting and gazing down the stream in terror. 

“Well, I swear,” said Hartson, now thoroughly 
cool, ‘*this beats everything. I hear the devil, and 
you see him. Hanged if I don’t find out what all this 
means before I leave here, if it takes till Christmas a 
year!” 

Following the direction of the horse’s affrighted 
glance his rider saw a small white spot in the still 
black water below. He remembered then that during 
the last summer freshet a willow had washed from the 
bank above, and with a mass of earth clinging to its 
roots had been carried over the ripple at the ford but 
had sunk in the still water below, above which its 
branches just showed at low water. He knew at once 
that the moving white spot which he saw was something 
which had lodged against the willow and was moved 
up and down by the action of the water. Having set 
himself to lay the ghost of Quillac’s Ford, and being now 
thoroughly roused, he did not hesitate a moment, but 
giving his horse the spur he dashed into the black 
eddy and swam toward the white object. As they 
came near the horse edged around it and snorted with 
terror, but his master kept him in place, and when he 
came within reach made aclutch at the white spot. 
His heavy hand pressed down a light, fluffy mass, and 
grasped—-a human arm! 

‘“*Hi, Trump!” he shouted, as he turned his horse’s 
head to the shore and clung with one hand to the 
saddle-bow and with the other to the strange burden 
which was trailing after them. Ben Hartson was no 
coward. Though he might for a moment flinch at a 
superstiticn there was no tangible horror or danger 
which could for a moment daunt him. Long before he 
reached the shore he had regained his composure ; and 
when they came to shoal water he drew the dripping 
thing to which the arm was attached alongside of him, 
peered at it by the moonlight, and seeing that it was 
the body of achild swung it upon his saddle-bow and 
by a brief examination decided that life was not ex- 
tinct. He did not wait to know more, but dug the 
rowels into his horse and in a moment more had 
jumped the gate into his own yard, sprung from his 
horse, and, carrying his burden into his own room 
where he knew a fire was burning, laid it limp and 
dripping on the hearth-rug, waked his servant, bade 
him rouse the cook and returned to make a further ex- 
amination. He recognized the child at a glance, and 
was trying to think what to say to his wife to prevent 
shocking her nerves when he heard her speak at his side. 

*“T declare if it ain’t "Zouri. What does it mean, 
Ben?” 

‘*Tt means,” said he coolly, ‘* that if we don’t watch 
out sharp there’ll be one less nigger on the plantation 
to-morrow than to-day.” 

‘* But what ’’—she began. 

**T don’t know. I found her in the river, and here 
she is. Let’s have some brandy and blankets.” 





But it was useless for him to give further directions. 
The Mistress of Content took charge of the matter at 
once. The wet clothing was removed, brandy forced 
between the cold lips, hot blankets wrapped around 
the little form, and after a time ’Zouri began to respond 
to these efforts with feeble sighs, and in an hour she 
was past all danger. Squire Hartson sent back to 
Peter’s house, and soon both he and his wife were there 
wondering at the strange sight. No explanation could 
be offered until Comp caught sight of the doll, terribly 
washed and draggled, which lay limp and broken on 
the floor. A light broke upon her which was confirmed 
the next day by ’Zouri’s statement. 

‘* Well, I declare,” said Ben Hartson, as he stood be- 
side the lounge on which ’Zouri lay and heard her sob- 
bingly and timidly relate the story of her night ad- 
ventures while he held his little golden-haired boy by 
the hand. ‘*So you started out at that time of the 
night to bring this little rascal that dolly, did you, 
because you thought Santa Claus had made a mistake? 
It was lucky that Trumpeter and I came along about 
that time. But you deserve the dolly, and you shall 
have it.” 

‘And I too, papa; mayn’t I have a dolly-baby, too— 
a new dolly-baby, papa?” 

‘Well, yes,” laughed his father. ‘I never made 
anything setting up against your ma yet! I reckon 
you'll have to be a gal-boy for another year.” 

So Squire Ben Hartson mounted upon Trumpeter 
and rode away to Benbury Court-house, where he told 
the story‘of ’Zouri’s adventure of the night before with 
many a commendation of ‘that plucky little nigger 
gal” who risked her life, and almost lost it, too, for his 
little Ferdie. He came home bringing two dolls larger 
and nicer than the unfortunate one whose glory the 
river had destroyed. 





The Christmas feast at Uncle Peter’s was delayed 
until the fourth day of the Christmas week, but it 
came finally, and ‘‘ Br’er Sam’s”’ folks and the neighbors 
from up the river were there. . Uncle Peter was beam- 
ing and cordial in his Sunday suit, his broad, honest 
face aglow, his hair carefully combed and matted close, 
and his close, grizzled moustache bristling with a 
quaint show of flerceness above his wide mouth. He 
had had great luck on the river and in the.forest, as 
the well-spread table showed. A monster turkey-gob- 
bler which had wandered up to his baited blind at- 
tested the murderous capacity of his gun, and occupied 
the place of honor at the center of the table. On one 
of its flanks a fat opossum grinned and on the other a 
magnificent horse—red-horse—done to a turn, bore 
testimony also to his prowess. With these were the 
rich brown corn-pones for which Comp was cele- 
brated, the round hard-crusted biscuits of flaky white 
within, and great piles of baked sweet potatoes. Of 
every thing there was a lavish abundance, except of 
the regular Christmas drink. Just one glass of foamy 
nogg stood by each plate. Comp was radiant in a 
new dress, happiness, and the pride of a cook whose 
climacteric feast has come upon the table without mis 
adventure. *Zouri came to her Christmas dinner iv 
the family carriage of the Hartsons, magnificent, te 
her own eyes at least, in the sheen of Christmas clothes 
in their first newness, and bearing in her arms 
a dolly even more beautiful than the one over 
which Santa Claus had blundered so sadly. With 
her the carriage brought a basket stored with 
many tit-bits from the pantry of the great house, 
with dishes borrowed for the Christmas feast, and 
‘young Mars’ Ferdie,” bearing a doll which was the 
undistinguishable twin of that in ’Zouri’s arms. Little 
Pete in boots and trowsers, and Bunk and Dot in the 
glory of new frocks, stood here and there among the 
guests in the crowded cabin, with distended eyes, and 
fingers in their mouths, astounded at the unaccustomed 
magnificence. Master Ferdie as well as the servant 
who brought him had been carefully instructed to re- 
turn at once, but both he and the driver were over. 
persuaded, and when the feast was set Mars’ Ferdie was 
perched high up in the place of honor. When the 
company were placed Uncle Peter asked a well-conned 
blessing, and hearty amens came from the bowed heads 
around the board. Then he lifted his glass of nogg 
and with a bow and scrape to the table said: 

“Ladies an’ gemmen, yer’ll “low me ter drink yer 
good healths an’ Christmas Gif’s !” 

Then he tried to drain the glass, but a part of the 
foamy nogg remained in it despite his efforts and part 
was deposited in a creamy half-moon upon his dark 


moustache. The ‘“‘gemmen” alluded to sprang up and 
followed his example. ‘‘ Sarvunt, Uncle Peter,” said 
one. 


“ Ladies, your good healths,”’ another. 

‘* Der crack hunter an’ fisher ob der Dan,” a third. 

‘“*De lady dat bro’t luck ter Quillac’s Fo’d,” said 
another, bowing to Comp gallantly. 

Uncle Peter kept bowing and scraping in response 
to these compliments. Comp with her big coffee pot 
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in her hand kept dropping courtesies and smiling con- 
tentedly at these pleasantries. The “ladies” sim- 
pered, and the children first stared and then laughed as 
the fun went on. It was too much for Mars’ Ferdie, 
and presently he piped in childish treble from his lofty 
perch, ‘“‘’Rah for Uncle Peter and—and—and Santa 
Claus !” 

In this the table joined with uproarious shouts. 

But Uncle Peter, rising from his lowest bow and wip- 
ing the spray of the egg-nogg from his moustache, said : 

‘“‘Ladies an’ gemmen, dar’s whar you’s mistaken. 
An’ beggin’ de parding of young Mars’ Ferdie, dar’s 
whar he’s mistaken, too. “Tain’t fer ye ter be givin’ 
me compliments, ner Comp, ner Santy Claus neither. 
Ef it hadn’t a’ been dat one pe’tickler little gal hed sot 
her heart on habbin’ a reglar white-folks’ Christmas 
wed nebber had none in dis yer house, dat’s shuah. 
Kase ef it hadn’t been fer her, Aunt Comp ‘d nebber ‘a’ 
’sidered; an ’ef she hadn’t ’sidered she’d nebber ’a’ 
waked up Uncle Peter; an’ ’sides dat, an’ a heap mo’, 
we'd nebber hed no help ner counsel from der bressed 
Miss Sophy. An’ I speaks fer her, ladies an’ gemmen, 
an’ I axes yer, in her name, to jes set to an’ help 
yerselves to ’Zouri’s Christmas.” 

There was mirth and laughter and unaffected enjoy- 
ment of the substantial feast. Young and old were 
alike boisterous and alike happy. The Christmas din- 
ner was accounted by all a grand success, and the com- 
pliments to Peter with which it commenced were 
more than eclipsed by those to Comp, with which it 
ended. 

The Christmas week passed off pleasantly, but far 
more quietly than had been usual at the fordman’s 
cabin. When on its last night Aunt Comp and Uncle 
Peter sat beside the smoldering fire after the children 
were asleep, the former said, 

**Wal, Peter, what yer tinks now “bout habbin ub a 
white-folks’ Christmas?” 

‘*D’yer know, Comp,” he responded, solemnly, 
** dat I hain’t tuck a drop o’ liquor, ’cept dat one glass 
ub egg-nogg, ner shot a gun ’cept at somefin’ game, ner 
hed any carryin’s on sech ez we ginerally hez?” 

** An’ how yer likes it, Peter?” 

“So well, honey, dat I nebber ‘lows ter hab any 
udder kin’ o’ Christmas ez long ez I knows myself. 
Does you?” 

**No, honey, dat I don’t; an’ it’s quare too. 
all along o’ dat gal ’Zouri, dat we come ter try it.” 

‘*Dat’s so, Comp. I’se been tinkin’ ob it a heap. 
Pears like dat gal’s been a fillin’ de Scripter dat says, 
‘An’ a little chile shall lead ’um.’” 


It’s 


And in truth the child had led them along the path 
that leads to freedom—not that which comes by ‘ proc- 
lamation,”’ but that which springs from self-denial, 
self-direction and control. 


THE END. 








LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By A MEMBER OF THE Bar. 
C..& D. 

HE letters C.O. D. upon a parcel do not spell con. 
They are a sort of rebus which expressmen use; 
and the answer is ‘collect on delivery.” Soon after 
expressmen began to carry parcels of goods from mer- 
chants to their customers, the merchants began to say : 
‘*Cannot you take a bill for the price and collect it, 
also?” The expressman would say: ‘Yes.” The 
merchant would give him the bill, and the expressman 
would write on the parcel to make sure of remember- 
ing: ‘*Collect on delivery.” Afterwards this was 
shortened to ‘Coll. on Del.” and then to “C. O. D.” 
It is convenient to know that if one wishes to send any- 
thing anywhere, and have money brought back in re- 
turn, it can be done by telling the expressman how much 
money is expected. The express agent who takes the 
parcel will mark C. O. D. upon it, and the agent at the 
other end, who has charge of delivering the parcel, will 
not give it up unless the money is given to him. If 
he should make a blunder, and give it up without 
getting the money, the express people would have to 

pay it themselves. 

Persons who receive parcels by express need also to 
understand that they will not be delivered until the 
money is paid. It is entirely unreasonable to find 
fault because the agent will not leave the bundle and 
call for the money some other day. Unless he can 
carry it back he will have to pay the money; and he 
cannot be expected to run this risk and have the 
trouble of calling three or four times. Every business 
man understands this, and takes pains to have money 
in readiness to pay for all C. O. D. parcels when tlrey 
first come. Even if he should suspect the package to 
be a swindle, if he wants to look into it and see, he will 
pay the charges, then, if it is a swindle, the agent 
ought to pay the money back. There was a boy 
named Hintermyre who bought a ticket in a ‘ gift 
enterprise’ which advertised to distribute prizes. A 





few weeks afterward he received a letter saying he 
had drawn a prize worth $500, and it would be sent to 
him C. O. D., and he was to pay $25. He was greatly 
rejoiced, and borrowed some money and went to the 
expressman’s house for the box. The expressman was 
away from home, but his housekeeper had the box and 
gave it up on receiving the $25. The boy took it 
home, opened it, and found there was nothing in it but 
old newspapers and sticks of wood. The whole plan 
was a contrivance to cheat him out of his money by 
having the expressman collect it before he had seen 
what was sent. There area great many such swindles 
advertised, and they catch a great many persons who 
are so foolish as to expect to buy five hundred dollar 
things with twenty-five dollars. Hintermyre went im- 
mediately back to the housekeeper and showed her 
what was in the parcel. She was an honest woman, 
and gave him back his money; and the judges said 
she did just right. 








TEN-MINUOTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 


DREN. 


THE SPIDERS. 
By THE Rev. W. F. CraFts. 
Of Trinity M. E. Church, Chicago. 

“The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ 
palaces—little upon the earth, but exceeding wise.”—Prov. 
XXX., 28, 24. 

“7 E may not like the spiders, but that ought not to 
\ keep us from studying what is wise and won- 
derful about them; just as we ought to try and see all 
the good things we can in people that we do not like. 

There are many things about the spiders that show 
wisdom—not so much in the spiders themselves as in 
God, who made them. One wonderful thing about 
spiders is the little spinning and weaving mill in their 
bodies, by which they spin little threads which they can 
wind and unwind, and weave into carpets for their 
‘* parlors,” where they invite the flies. No man has 
ever been able to mnake thread as fine and strong as the 
spiders make. 

An astronomer* once wanted for a little place in an 
astronomical clock the finest thread he could find for 
a telegraph wire, so that every tick might be tele- 
graphed across it. He could find nothing in the world 
fine enough except the thread that came from the 
spider-mill; and so he used a spider’s thread. It was 
so strong that after he had used it for two years it did 
not seem to be worn at all. 

There is in Africa a paper-making spider. With her 
little threads she weaves on the wall of a house a sheet 
of paper about the size of my hand, and then a long 
piece about as wide as my little finger; then she makes 
mucilage in her body and fastens the two pieces down, 
until really she has made a paper tent on the wall. In 
this she puts a number of little eggs, then takes her 
place on the top of her tent and keeps watch for three 
weeks against any bugs that would harm theeggs. At 
the end of that time the eggs change to little spiders 
that fill the tent. 

There is another kind of spider, called the tarantula, 
which makes at the top of his house a trap door, or 
portcullis, that he can close and fasten when he goes 
in if an enemy is chasing him. 

The most wonderful things 
eyes. Each spider has eight. Those that live in dark 
holes, and only need to see in front of them, have all 
of their eyes in the front of their bodies; but the 
spiders that live in webs, and need to look in every 
direction, have their eyes all over their bodies, upon 
eight little watch towers, as if each eye was a watch- 
man. Thus we are reminded that God thinks not only 
of the stars but also of the sparrows, and spiders, and 
all little things; providing for their needs. 

The text tells us that the spider takes hold with her 
hands; but who ever saw the hands of the spider? 
They have plenty of legs, but where are their hands? 
Well, if you take a microscope, and look at what you 
have thought were their front feet, you will see on 
each of them a thumb and forefinger; with these they 
take hold in kings’ palaces. 

Now, all of these things make us call the spiders 
‘little and wise,” but when we think a moment, we 
remember that Gop made the spiders’ wonderful hands 
and eyes, and taught them to spin, and weave and 
watch. 

If you, who are little, would also be wise, you must 
ask God to make you so, as the boy Solomon did when 
God made him the wisest man in the world. “If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God.” 

The spiders also teach us that it is wise to be patient 
and persevering. You have all read the story of Robert 
Bruce, the brave King of Scotland, who tried to save 
his country, but was defeated in battle and was obliged 
to flee, and so got very much discouraged. On the 
wall of his retreat he saw a spider trying to fix his 


about spiders are their 


* Prof. O. M. Mitchell. 





web. He fell, but climbed up and tried again. He fel] 
and tried again eight times, and at last succeeded, 
This encouraged Robert Bruce to try again to save his 
country, and he succeeded. 

When we are trying to be good some naughty word 
or aeed often makes us fall into wrong, and we get 
discouraged; but it is the wise way to ask the Lord to 
help us, and then to try and try again. Remember 
that as a little spider encouraged a great king, soa 
little child who is patient and prayerful may help the 
older ones around him to do right. 

But the lesson we most need to learn from the 
spiders is to watch. As they watch with their eight 
eyes to see if an enemy is coming, so that they can run 
in and close their doors, so with our two eyes we 
ought to be always watching against saying or doing 
wrong. A little boy once said to his mother, ‘‘I was 
going by the market just now; there were lots of 
apples and peaches out by the sidewalk, and the man 
was away out of sight, so I had to watch my hand not 
to take some of them.” That is right. Watch. 

We are also to watch for chances to do good; and 
to watch for Jesus’s coming, with our heart-lamps 
always shining with the Holy Spirit, so that we may 
be ready when he comes te go with him to heaven. 
‘*The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
kings’ palaces—little upon the earth, but exceeding 
wise.”’ So children who are little and wise, who watch 
their hands to keep them from taking hold of anything 
wrong, but take hold earnestly of 
work, will by and by have a home in 
ace above; in the ‘‘ many mansions” 


good and noble 
THE KING’s pal- 
of God. 








THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 
THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

N ANY years ago, when the Professor was younger 
.. than he is now, he used to look up at the moon 
and wonder what the queer-looking figure might be 
that seemed to inhabit the bright yellow disc. When 
he asked what it was people would say, ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
the man in the moon,” as though that settled the mat- 
ter and it wasn't necessary to say anything more about 
it; and so he was left to puzzle it out: at one time 
discovering a man with a bundle of sticks across his 
shoulder, and another time a great staring face looking 
down upon the world like one of the pumpkin lanterns 
which boys in the country proudly exhibit on dark 
nights. At that time the Professor did not know that 
in every age of the world and in nearly every nation 
other children besides himself had been curious about 
this matter, and that innumerable stories had been 
invented to satisfy their curiosity. 

One of these stories, perhaps the most ancient, re- 
lates that the man in the moon is the man who was 
found by Moses gathering sticks on the Sabbath, and 
that as a punishment for his crime he was condemned 
to dwell in the moon until the end of all things. The 
German legend, which does not, however, refer to 
Moses, tells that the faggot bearer was met by a man 
who said to him: ‘*Do you know that this is Sunday 
on earth, when all must rest from their labors?” 

‘*Sunday on earth or Monday in heaven, it is all one 
to me,” said the wood-cutter. 

‘“‘Then bear your bundle forever,’ answered the 
other, ‘‘and as you value not Sunday on earth you 
shall be a perpetual moon-day in heaven; and you 
shall stand for eternity in the moon, a warning to all 
Sabbath-breakers.” 

So the man was caught up with his sticks into the 
moon, where he stands yet. 

This story with variations is told in all countries. 
Even the poets allude toit. Chaucer speaks of the man 
as, 


“ Bering a bush of thornis on his back 
Which for his theft might clime so ner the heaven.” 


Shakespeare, in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
makes Quince the Carpenter say, ‘‘One must come in 
with a bush of thorns and a lantern and say he comes 
in to disfigure or to present the person of Moonshine.” 
And an old poet of the twelfth century named Necham, 
who wrote in Latin, says, 

* See the rustic in the moon, 
How bis bundle weighs him down; 
Thus his sticks the truth reveal, 
lt never profits man to steal.” 

The idea of the moon as a thief prevailed also among 
the Swedes, who believed that the figures in the moon 
were those of two children who had been caught up 
from the earth with their bucket in which they had 
been drawing water from the well Byrgir. The Pro- 
fessor wonders if this story has not something to do 
with the nursery rhyme, 

* Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water,” 
especially since the rhyme is very old and came 
originally from Scandinavia. It would be easy, you 
see, for people to fancy that when the moon grew old 
and the figures disappeared they had tumbled down a 
hill, or gone almost anywhere else out of sight. 
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Now the class must remember that when these 
stories were invented there weren’t any telescopes or 
magnifying glasses. Poor old Job, who sat on his ash 
heap and talked so beautfully about the stars, could 
see no more of them than his unassisted eyesight 
showed him, and Anaxagoras and Ptolemy and Coper- 
nicus, who were all of them great astronomers, could 
see no more—unless their eyesight was better, which, 
considering Job’s afflictions, the Professor thinks 
quite likely. It was not until Galileo invented the 
telescope and turned it upon the moon that all these 
ridiculous fancies about the person who was supposed 
toinhabit it were blown away. What people’s excited 
imaginations had for thousands of years magnified— 
or, to speak more correctly, dwarfed—into a human 


face or a man with sticks, proved to be great moun-” 


tains and pits and craters on the rugged surface of the 
planet, lit up here with the sunlight and throwing in 
another place the deepest and blackest shadows. 

Wise men, to be sure, had anticipated something of 
this sort, and their idea was that the dark places were 
seas ; Whereas the telescope showed that there was not 
a drop of water anywhere on the moon. And yet the 
wise men were not so far out of the way, for the tele- 
scope showed also that the dark places were the beds 
of seas where probably the waters once rolled just as 
they do now upon the earth. Indeed, the moon is 
nothing more or less than a dried-up earth, and if the 
class wants to know how this planet of ours would 
look if the fires were all gone out inside and the 
waters all drained off outside, let them take a look at 
the moon through a good telescope. 

What will you see? Well, if you have fancied a face 
in the moon you will find the eyes to be two of these 
great dark pits, the nose to be a mountain range be- 
tween them, and the mouth to be another gaping pit, 
called by astronomers the Sea of Clouds, Besides 
these you will see other pits out of which rise great 
mountains, and which are supposed to be craters of 
extinct volcanoes. Of course, seen through the telescope 
all resemblance to a face will disappear, and unless the 
telescope is very large it will require a considerable 
effort of imagination to make pits out of the dark spots 
and mountains out of the bright ones. If the telescope 
is a good one, however, you will not only be able to 
distinguish these features but you can look down into 
the pits, some of which are thousands of feet deep, 
and see the immense rocks and bowlders with which 
the floor is strewed. The best telescopes bring the 
moon, which is really 142,000 miles distant, within 120 
miles; that is to say, through one of these glasses a 
mountain in the moon 5,000 or 6,000 feet high will seem 
about as large as the White Mountains when looked at 
by the unassisted eye from the Catskill Mountain 
House. That is about as close a comparison as the 
Professor is able to make. 

Some of the mountains in the moon, though, are 
much higher than that. One is calculated to be 16,000 
feet high, and the astronomers think they have discov- 
ered one which is not less than 23,000. On the whole, 
considering how bleak and barren the planet is, and 
that it has no air, water or vegetation, and, so far as 
discovered, no inhabitants, the Professor thinks he 
would very much prefer living on the earth. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
7 OU know that it is said laughing makes one 
grow fat, and I think I must have gained sey- 
eral pounds this last week, for every mail brings me so 
many pleasant letters that I hardly have time to get 
one batch opened and enjoyed before another comes. 
Especially glad am I to hear from so many bright boys. 
There is one thing I want to speak about, and that is 
about the writing—the penmanship. The other day I 
was at The Christian Union office, and the publisher 
said, ‘‘I do wish people would write so I could read 
their letters without studying them out as I would a 
Greek lesson. If it weren’t for the money in them I 
do believe I should throw half I receive into the waste- 
basket without trying to decipher them.” 

‘““Why,” said I, ‘I’m quite surprised to hear you 
speak so, for Ithink my young people write extremely 
well.” 

‘* So they do,” said he, ‘‘in all the letters I’ve seen 
from them; and I hope when your nephews grow up 
and send letters to this office they will write plainer 
than their fathers and uncles do now.” 

So, boys, I want to give you a hint to form a habit 
of very correct and plain writing. And won’t you try, 
too, and use ink that does not look like a mixture of 
milk andwater? For wealllike to read letters without 
having to crowd up close to the window or the lamp. 

Now, here is a charming letter, which makes me 
want to know the dear little boys and their mother: 


WRITING DESK. 





OAKLAND, Cal., Dec. 27, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


We want to be your nephews but we do not know how to 
Write well enough yet, so mamma says se will write to you 


gots were gone and there were two little, slimy brown pupas 








for us. We watt totell you about two brown, fuzzy cater- 
pillars that we caught last Fall. We put them in a box with 
a glass cover and fed them with leaves of the plant we found 
them on. They ate agreat deal and grew very large. In 
about three weeks we found them one morning each ina 
corner with a web spun across it. They lay stilla few days 
andthen we found two white maggots crawling about, not a 
tenth part as long as the caterpillars had been. We could 
not find anything they would ear, but in a few hours our mag- 


instead. They grew darker for two or three weeks, till one 
morning we heard a buzzing and found the pupa shells 
broken and two large, fat flies. We have fed them with 
syrup and cheese and meat but they have died. Next sum- 
mer we mean to try different kinds of caterpillars to see 
what they turn out to be. Would you please tell us of some 
book that would teach us about the changes and habits of 
insects. You ask us to tell you of what we are reading ; just 
now it is Dickens's “‘ Child’s History of England,” and for 
Sunday we have “* Dear Old Stories,’ ** Story of the Bible,” 
and “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ which 1s best of all when mamma 
reads. We haveso much to suy we cannot stop, but mamma 
says our letter will be too long. We wish you and “all the 
cousins a Happy New Year. EppIz and FRANKY W. 


There is a fine, large illustrated book called ‘‘ Trans- 
formation of Insects,” published by Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. This may not give you all the information you 
want, but it is a very interesting book. In the course 
of a few weeks I will try and tell you and the other lit- 
tle boys and girls who read The Christian Union some- 
thing more on the subject. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 28, 1879. 
Aunt Patience: 

Happy New Year to all, and many more may you all 
bave. I am afraid that you and my cousins have forgotten 
the existence of a relation on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States of America—thbat land of eternal summer. 

It has not been much like summer lately, however, We are 
having some ice three-quarters of an inch thick, and fine cold 
weather for Christmas. It was the coldest weather here for 
five years. 

It rained last night very bard. I gota mug, napkin-ring, 
and cuff-buttons on Christmas, the two last being made of 
California wood. 

Santa Claus brought a little brother of mine a great many 
nice things. I have alsoa large brother who is now talking 
toagirl. There are about two miles of ground to be traveled 
by the sound before it reaches the girl with whom he is talk- 
ing. Now, I will not write again until next year, so a“ Happy 
New Year to all”’ again. 

Good-by, ALWARD T. 

Can you explain the riddle, Alward; is it a telephone 
which accomplishes such a wonder? One evening last 
winter I was at the home of one of my nephews and he 
said, ‘“‘ Aunty, won’t you come up stairs and let me in- 
troduce a friend of mine to you?” 

I said ‘‘ Yes,” and up stairs we went, but there was 
no one in the room when we entered. My nephew took 
a queer looking black thing which was attached to a 
wire and said, ‘‘ Put that up to yourear.” He puta 
similar thing to his mouth, and I heard him talking in 
it, and distinguished these words: “ Prof. E.; may I in- 
troduce you to my aunt?” In a moment I heard 
through the instrument at my ear, ‘‘ Good evening. I 
am very happy to meet you. Would you like to hear g 
little music?” 

I said ‘‘ Yes, thank you,” into the instrument, and 
put it back to my ear, and very soon I heard some very 
agreeable music, which sounded as if one were playing 
on a melodeon, or cabinet organ. My nephew said 
that Prof. E. and the musical instrument were several 
blocks away. 


And here is still another letter from California. 


SACRAMENTO, Jan. 9, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought you might like to hear from a Sacramento boy 
who attends the Grammar School and is ten years old. I take 
The Christian Union and would like to be one of your Neph- 
ews. Governor Perkins was inaugurated yesterday with a 
jarge attendance of military and people. Our Legislature is 
now in session. But in the Capitol where they meet they 
have a saloon, which I think isa disgrace to our State and 
should not be allowed. 

Your Nephew, HOWARD S. 8. 

Yes, indeed, Howard, I do “like to hear” from a 
Sacramento boy or any other boy who speaks like that. 
And if you can persuade all your comrades to the same 
opinion about saloons, before many years the disgrace 
—and it is a shameful, disgraceful thing—will be wiped 
out. Remember that you boys will soon have the mat- 
ter in your hands, and if you are fixed in the right 
now you will act right then. God help you all to 
understand this. 





REDWOOD FALLS, Minn., Dec. 31, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


The Christian Union has come to us for three years, and 
now we could hardly get along withoutit. I have read the 
letters in your Writing Desk with a great deal of interest, 
and now I want to be one of your nieces. 

I went to school from the time it commenced in the autumn 
to the Christmas vacation, but I cannot go vext term on ac- 
count of my eyes, which are getting weak. I feel very bad 
about it, for I like to go tu school very much. I never went 
before, my papa bad always taught me at home, so that I 
entered the Grammar department when J commenced school, 

The answer to the charade inthe last Christian Union is 
Camp-bell—Campbell, the poet. I cannot write a longer 
letter for it is not good for mv eyes.to use them in writing. 

Lovingly yours, MADDIE H. 


Do be very careful of your eyes, Maddie. You can 
take this time when they are weak to commit usefiel 













things to memory. Poems, hymns, verses from the 
Bible, which you can find in large print, which will not 
strain your eyes. 





COLEVILLE, Mono Co. Cal., Jan. 5th, 1880. 
Editors of the Christian Union: 
GEnNTS.—I am alittle girl under twelve years old. I found 
the word soap 1n the Bible twice. 
Malachi the 3 chapter and 2 verse. 
Jeremiah the 2 chapter and 22 verse. 
Yours truly, 


Thank you for telling us about it. 
suppose they made soap in those days? 
know? 


MAMIE W. 
How do you 
Does anybody 





LAKESIDE, January 10th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience :— 

Mama wanted me to write to you so that I could be one of 
your little nieces, and get a letter from you every week. 

lam seveu years old and almost eignt. My name is Catharine 
Esther. Ithink you bave heard my name before, for most 
people know my aunt Catbarine’s name, because she wrote so 
many books. 

I live by a beautiful trout lake which is now frozen over. 
It is high up in the woods and away from any railroad or 
houses. My mamateacves me and my twin sisters and four 
other children who jive about a mile away. 

The twins are six years old, and they look just alike; and 
their names are May and Margie. 

After our l°ssons we go out on the lake with our sleds and 
papa with bis skates. I gota pair of skates for a Christmas 
present. I like them ever so much. 

We hbave a great big Newfoundland dog that likes to go 
with us on the ice. 

He carried me across the room just because he wanted 
something to eat, but when we do not give him something he 
will tip me off his head or tail. 

We bave sume more peis. We bave eleven heps, and a 
rooster so tame that we can pick him up and carry him 
around. I bave a caif of my very own, and | named her 
beauty. 

in tue summer we get a great many wild flowers. There 
are some very funny ones. The Jack in the pulpit is one. 
Mama stands the Jack up and talks herself, and we cali that 
Jack’s preaching. Butl think the Dutchman's breecnes are 
the nicest. From your new niece, 

KATHIE 

Almost before we know it the beautiful wild flowers 
will begin to show their pleasant faces. Let us see 
how many we can find in the spring. I am sure, 
Kathie, you must have a very happy time. Last 
summer I went into a store where they told me your 
father sometimes goes to buy things. Where do you 
guess it was? and wouldn’t it have been funnny if you 
had happened to come there with him that very day? 

The astronomy class and spelling class are doing 
famously. I’m growing more and more proud of you 
all every day. AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 
A title take of high degree ; 
To find it you must cross the sea. 


Syncopate, something to eat— 
It is neither sour nor sweet. 


From this something take the third— 
A biped that is not a bird. 


Restore, curtail, what have we here? 
Something to shun, a place of fear. 


Restore, behead, andthen curtail— 
Without it soon all things would fail. 


The last transpose. What have we now? 
A pame it is of men I vow. 


Restore; tail, head and central take, 
And they a number true will make. 


Restore, curtail and then transpose— 
A wicked wretch you now disclose. 


From this wretch the second take— 
Lo, a divinity you make. 


Restore; second, fourth leave out; 
You'll find a cover, never doubt. 


Restore, behead, transpose aright— 
A foray and sometimes a fight. 


Behead the last and bring to view 
What the beggar asks of you. 


Restore, curtail, transpose again— 
Most useful to the steam-car train. 


Behead the last and find what all, 
In some shape, Own upon this ball. 


Restore ; central, tail and second choose— 
A female name dear to the muse. 


Restore; second and tail will show 
An abbreviation you all know. 


Restore ; head and tail unite— 
Lo, a title sees the light. 


Restore; tail and fourth out pick— 
One we all jike to see when sick. 


Restore; the fourth eliminate— 
A verb, past tense, as sure as fate. 


Restore; fourth, central, tail will spell 
Another verb you ali know well. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
TWO EASY DIAMONDS. 
1, A vowel; a conjunction; a confederation; a Spanish 
noble ; a consonant. 
2. In patience; a god of mythology: a beatben ; a short 
sleep ; in patience. LiTTLE ONE. 
. 
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Farm and Garden. 


WINTER WORK. 
By J. B. OLcortT. | 
\ 7INTER visiting is greatly fallen off 
in rural New England, and summer 
visits among farmers cannot be quite leis- 
urely enough. It is work to visit—secial 
winter work—and tires a fellow of either 
sex, no matter how pleasant itis. To get 
ready to pay a friendly call now requires 
half a life-time of preparation. That social 
gap was where the old church svciety organ- 
ization came in, and the modern newspaper 
don’t begin to tillthe vacuum. The fathers 
would never allow—in my hearing—that 
there was a high social element in church- 
going, and that is where they missed it. 
They didn’t place stress enough on the com- 
mand—natural as gravitation—co ‘‘ love ye 
one another.” The old church made social 
intercourse a habit, however, and kept 
human magnetism in circulation. People 
saw their friends, touched hands, and felt 
each other’s breaths on the church porch, in 
the aisles and in the Sunday-schools. The 
horse sheds were a free exchange, always 
decorous and subdued, but still social, and 
friendships budded and grew there among 
the Davids and Jonathans of the congrega- 
tion. I don’t see how cut-of-doors people 
can ever worship truly and heartily in a 
church in our climate without the sunny 
side of a horse-shed. But somehow or other 
we have been neglecting that means of grace 
ata fearful rate, and the work of reviving 
that or something to fill its place—if that be | 
possible—is a necessary phase of winter | 
work. 

I never was in a grange-meeting—only 
read about them—but it looks as if the sap 
of those enjoyable gatherings was just so 
much juice that properly belonged to the 
old notion of a church society. Sometimes 
I think we don’t keep fleet horses enough, | 
and comfortable vebicles enough upon some 
farms, for a full horse-shed communion in | 
the old church society fashion. A good | 
horse and wagon did certainly add to a | 
man’s standing there. 

Our young people may go off and visit at | 
any time, with a double-rip sled or the last | 
volume from the village library, but how will 
the stay-at-home elders be brought together: 
It is a big winter’s job to get them out. 

Too many farm-kitchens are so stifling 
close now-a-days that ‘“‘two or three’ out- 
of-doors people crowd them. Could not the 
churches be made a little less hot and a lit- 
tle more airy? Might nota chimney-corner | 
room with one opea fire be provided in | 
country churches, where the joiner-work is 
not so tight as to keep the atmosphere thin | 
and attenuate the oxygen? I know our | 
folks are become afraid of fire, as if all their | 
property was invesced in insurance stocks, 
but these are practical questions; not too | 
searching or radical, yet touching a very 
necessary branch of winter work. S cme 
place to get people together where they w ill 
not take cold and increase their miasmatic | 
dangers and superstitions is what is needed. 
There is a tearful mark of disease on New 
England ‘* health charts,” you know, and it | 
follows Yankee emigrants wherever they go | 
like a baleful cloud. 

It is a pity to be reminded that a funeral | 
is the only social incident that brings out | 
the whole rural neighborhood. 











Building preparations comprise a very 
important part of winter work. There can 
be no stop to farm growth. Cessation there 
must be, of course, for any proper creation | 
or recreation to go on regularly, and winter | 
stiffens mightily the spring of our agricult- 
ure. Don't let any Yankee run away with 
the notion that winter is lost time, or any- 
thing but precious to the farm. What I 
mean to say is that the farm cannot stand | 
still. It will either grow stronger or weaker 
precisely as a manufacturing plant or a | 
plant of corn must grow stronger or weaker. 
The growth may be ever soslow, but it must 
be constant, inside or outside, or at one end | 
or the other—like the growth of a good colt | 
—to be thrifty. There must be a regular | 
increase of substance, or mental acquire- | 
ment and edification, to constitute farm 
tbrift. A farm widow, with her two sons 
at school, may or may not be degrading the | 
farm standard, according to the quality of | 
learning they are getting and the use made | 
of it. 

The land may well wait a little superficial 
culture while the farm personality increases 
in mental and physical stature. The body 


| uses and vertues. 


glected fields is just fit to excite the am- 
bition of the generous youth who will not 
be forward in catching hold of popular and 
crowded industries. 

It may be growth to pull down a useless 
building at the proper time, quite as much 
as to erect the useful ones. It may be 
growth to employ farm-buildings as they 


| stand, or to change, alter and adapt them 


to modern forms of business. 

A power of growth may be expended in 
substantial changes that will not catch the 
eye of the tax-gatherer. Is the house cellar 
a good one, really fit—light and dry in 
parts and damp and cool in parts—for the 
foundation of a farm business? Is there 
anything like a modern milk or fruit room 
or root cellar‘ Is there grain storage, or a 
meat-safe, or a drying room ‘any where? Is 
there the cheapest form of a convenient 
tool-shed, ar workshop, or dung-pit/ I don’t 
believe it pays a farmer to tear his shirt 
with early and late winter work, but the 


| long days of summer must owe much to the 


short days of winter preparations. 

Stone and brick may be hauled when the 
roads favor; timber may be cut and fitted, 
and, best of all, the plans for improvements 
and changes or repairs may be made and 
altered on paper. 

The farm game is played against nature 
by an art that must be as natural as nature. 
When our rising generation of youngsters 
get a taste of this game—which nobody 
loses by, and wherein rough nature is beat- 
en by her own weapons—other games and 
plays will seem dull by comparison. The 





hocks, and double and single peonies—in 
short, all the commoner and more showy 
flowers which still linger in our cottage gar- 
dens. He declares carnations and gilly- 
flowers to be ‘the Queene of delight and of 
flowers,’’ and enumerates more than a dozen 
varieties by names which are probably no 
longer known to florists. Roses have been 
more moditied by culture within the last two 
hundred years than any other of our gar- 
den flowers. Those described by Parkinson 
were for the most part single roses, or with 
only two rows of petals and of small diame- 
ter. They seem to have been varieties of 
the damask and briar-roses, and the cabbage 
and moss-roses which we consider old-fash- 
ioned find no place in the list. Not content 
to deny that single flowers c&an be trans- 
formed into double ‘** by the observation of 
tue change of the Moone, the constellations 
or conjunctions of Planets or some other 
Starres or celestial bodies,’’ Parkinson holds 
that such transformation could not be ef- 
| fected by the art of man. 





| “Tf it shall be demanded, From whence then 





rules of the game must be learned—by hard | 


knocks, perhaps—all the same as the rules 
of any game. Pay debis is the first rule. | 


Curiously enough, I found myself last Fall lof the 


piously filling a large hole that I borrowed | 
earth from thoughtlessly more than twenty- 


five years ago to fill another hole with—at | 


the same time making a larger third hole. 

Success in farming implies the power to | 
master nature in many departments, but | 
the beginner may tackle any one of them; 
that of mastering himself, for instance. 


A school-boy fresh from his recitations | 


may not see that he ought to build a well- 


| curb, clean up a lousy hen-roost, or new-sill | 


| a rotten pig-sty as the very first installment 
of the debt he owes his mother. 
Farm-building is so little studied that few 


dations of the house of David depended on 
the behavior of the maidens Rachel and 
Leah. 5! cee eo he 
‘OLD-FASHIONED GARDENING. 
RARE and curious folio was pub- 

+L lished in 1629, which bears the follow- 
ing title:— 

Paradist in Sole. Paradisus Terrestris. A 
Garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers which 


| our English ayre will permitt to be noursed 


up: witha Kitchen garden of all manner of 
herbs, raves and fruites, for meate or sause, 
used with us, and an Orchard of all sorte ot 
fruitbearing Trees and Sbrubbes fit for our | 
Land, together with the right orderinge, | 


planting and preserving of them, with their | 


Collected by John Parkin- 
son, Apothecary of London, 1629. 
“Qui veut paragonner l’artifice A Nature, 

Et nos parcs a Eden, indiscret il mesure 

Le pas de l'élépbant par le pas du ciron, 

Et de l’aigie le vol par ci du mouscheron.” 


This comprehensive title is printed on a | 
| small scutcheon, in order not to interefere 
| witn the quaint and elaborate representation 
| of the Garden of Eden, which occupies the | 
| rest of the title-page. 
| edge, 


its fruit still unplucked by Adam, 
appears in the center of the plate. Adam 


is grafting an apple-tree; Eve, clothed only | 
| by her hair, is skipping airily downhill to 
| pick up a pine-apple, and all sorts of flowers 
| of wonderous proportions grow in the fore- 
|ground. There is a tulip four times as big | 
head, anda cyclamen which is at | 
| least five feet high. 
Parkinson dedicates his folio to the Queen, | 


as Eve’s 


Henrietta Maria, not in the fulsome tone of 


| adulation which we associate with dedica- 


tions of that and succeeding ages, but rather 
as one conscious that he confers a favor in 
laying before her the fruit of so much labor 
and research. After giving good practical 
direction as to the site of the garden and tts 
| soil, he furnishes the reader with geometrical 
designs for the beds, and advice as to the 
relative merits of borderings in tiles, lead, 
thrift, and box. 


| old, Scripture readers realize how the foun- | 


The tree of knowl- | 


came these double flowers that we have, if 
they were not so made by art, I answer that 
assuredly all such flowers did first grow wilde. 
and were soe found double as they doe now 
grow in Gardens, but for how long before they 
were found they became double no man can 
tell; we onely have them as nature has pro- 
duced them, and so they remaine.” 

Parkinson next goes on to describe his 
garden flowers in detail, in many cases giv- 
ing a list of more varieties than we suspect 
are to be found in our modern gardens, and 
also under names by which they gre not 
|;now known. The snowdrop, for instance, 
\* termed ‘‘a bulbous violet.’ The iris is 

‘* flowerdeluce,” and he gives an illustration 
“great Turkie Flowerdeluce,” in 
which it is shown to be a much larger and 
handsomer flower than the blue flags which 
we now cultivate. The gladiolus, in defiance 
of all natural classification, is represented in 
| the same plate with the bee and butterfly 
orchis, and with the dog-tooth violet; but on 
| the whole the broad distinctions of the nat- 
| ural families are respected. 

We must not linger in the or hard, to 
which Parkinson devotes his third book, and 
which includes all kinds of fruit; there were 
probably as many varieties of apples and 
plums as are cultivated now, and medlars, 
quinces, and mulberries are mentioned with 
honor. Small. fruit was evidently less 
| highly esteemed, although he admits that 
| strawberries are ‘ta good cooling and pleas- 

ant dish in the hot Summer season.” Of the 

| wild strawberry he says that ‘it may be 
| eaten and chewed in the mouth without any 
| manner of offense: it is no great bearer, but 
those it doth beare are set at the toppes of 
| the stalks, close together, pleasant to behold, 
and fit fora Gentlewoman to weare on her 
| arme, &c., as a raritie instead of a flower.” 
|The same negative praise is bestowed on 
| black currants, of which he says, that ‘‘both 
branches, leaves and fruit, have a kind of 
| stinking sent with them, yet they are not 
| unwholesome, but the berries are eaten of 
many, without offending either taste or 
smell.’’—[{Nineteenth Century. 
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He commends double poppies, “ flowers of | 1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


a great and goodly proportion;’’ double 
daisies, ‘‘which are common enough in every 
garden;” French marigolds, with “their 


may rest while the mind is as busy as a/| strong, heady sent, and glorious shew for 


mill, 


and the skin-deep roughness of ne-| color: sweetwilliams and sweetjohns, holli- 
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The United States Mining Invest- 
ment Company. 


In the extensive speculation which has pre- 


vailed during the last six months mining , 
stocks have come prominently to the front. , 


Mines that were long since disused have been 
again worked and marketed io Wall street, 
and mines that have never existed except on 
paper have found a ready sale for their secur- 
ities. One hears tales of fabulous amounts of 
money which have been made, and might 
hear, upon inquiry, as many stories of not 
less fabulous amounts that have been lost ‘n 


these speculations. It is with a view to syste- | 


matize investments in mining stocks, and to 
afford the public reliable information regard- 
ing the character of the mines that are 
brought to their notice, that the United States 
Mining Investment Company has been 
formed. It is proposed by the company to 
investigate, by the best engineering talent 
em ployed specially in the interest of the com- 
pany, the real merits and value of mining 
properties; that is to say, the company has 


Bassford's Emporium, | popularity of this kind of music is not so 
Mr. E. D. Bassford, the well-known dealer in | great as when it was an entire novelty. But 
| house furnishing bardware, at Cooper Insti the Fisk Jubilee Singers offer other attrac- 
tute, in this city, announces what is no doubt | tionsthan the music which they render; they 
a fact, that all kinds of house furnishing | have musical abilities of a high order, and in 
goods have greatly advanced in price. On| all the qualities which make siagers of this 
| some lines be states that the advance has been | kind of music popular and enjoyable they are 
over one hundred per cent., and he urges, in | 8#id to be unsurpassed. 
} view of this fact, that his customers should Alr Pistols. 
embrace the opportuvity which he offers Attention is called to the advertisement by 
them to make prompt purchas:s at former Mr. A. Morrell, in another column, of Patent 
| — pploreone they may 40 by senting in their | Air Pistols. We know the advertiser to be a 
orders within ten days from the publication | reliable party and the goods to be as repre- 
of this paper. It is not unlikely that the limit counted, 
of advance bas not yet been reached, and it 





will be weil for those who are needing goods 
of this description to avail themselves of an 
offer extended by so responsible a house as 
that of Mr. Bassford. Our readers, very 
many ot whom are bis customers, are so well 
acquainted with his stock and manner of deal- 
ing that it is not necessary to call their atten- 
tion to them in detail. We may, however, 
commend the firm to those who are new sub- 
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scribers to The Christian Union and bave not 
heretofore bad any personal relations with 
Mr. Bassford. 
| 
} The Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
Whose announcement appears in another col- 
, umn, still maintain their position in the front Mark goods, and address letters : 
‘rank of jubilee singers. The public in re- 
cent years have heard a great deal of slave David Ww. Lewis & Co. 
music, rendered in some cases well and in ’ 


} many cases very indifferently; so that the| 85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission, Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY s00n as sold. 

















The Literarv Revolution 
and Universal Knowledge. 





An Encyclopedia in 20 vols., over 16,000 pages; 10 per cent. more matter than 
any Encyclopedia ever before published in this country, and sold, handsomely and 
well bound in cloth for $10.00, in half morocco for $15.00, and printed on fine 
heavy paper, wide margins, bound in half Russia, gilt top, for §20.00—an enter- 
prise so extraordinary that its success, beyond all precedent in book publishing, 
may be fairly claimed to inaugurate a Literary Revolution. 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE is a reprint entire of the last (1879) 
Edinburgh edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ with about 40 per cent. of new 
matter added upon topics of special interest to American readers, thus making it 
equal in character to any similar work, better than any other suited to the wants 
of the great majority of those who consult works of reference, and altogether the 
latest Encyclopedia in the field. 


Specimen Volumes in either style will be sent for examination With privilege of return on 
receipt of proportionate price per volume. 

Special Discounts to all early subscribers. and extra discounts to clubs. Full particulars, with 
descriptive catalogue of many other standard works equally lowin price, sent free. Mention this paper. 


Life and Words of Christ. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. Price reduced from $8 to 50cts.; beautiful type, neat strong cloth 
binding: postage, 8 cts, 

“ Profoundly interesting—marveilously cheap.”—[{Albany Evening Times. 

“ It is fascinating reading.’’—( Boston Commonwealth. 

“The best of all the lives of Corist—a marvel of cheapness,’’—[ Portland Christian Mirrer. 

“A great and noble work, rich io infurmation, eloquent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout 
in feeling.”—[{ London Literary W: rid. 

“It isa work of profound jearning.’”’—[Arch bishop of York. 

“ Simply indispensable to students of gospel! history.’’—{ British Quarterly Review. 

“A work of  ¥ industry. of the highest literary rank, und breathing the spirit cf true 
faith m Christ.”—[Dr. Delitzscn. the Commentator. 

“It seems to me among books a pear! of great price,and a man might well sell a thousand others 

me posse«sor of,this one.’’—( Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

* Will last when we have al! pussed away—is by far the best.”—[ Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

“The must interesting book we have ever read on the subject.’”’—|Cbhurchman, New York. 

“The best boos that ha« ever appeared on the subject.”—(The Homilist. 

“ A more thorough, careful, and exhaustive work we have never reud.’’—( Baptist Magazine. 

“ Dr. Geikie’s book 1s adwirable.”’—[Harper’s Mugazine. 

“A neat volume, good enough type, bandsume:y buund.’’—| Christian Standard and Home Jcurnal. 

* 1t is amnmzingly cheap ana far the best life of our Lord.’’—[Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Acme Library of History. 


The works of the great authors whose writizgs have themselves become a part of history, and 
are associated inthe minds of all with the nations whose story they narrate. [n typography, form 
and binding, ana economy of cost, the acme of the art of bookmaking. 

jemase Sihhen’e Rome. In5vols. ci th, with very ful! index. Price $2.50: vostage 40 cts. 

acaulay’s story of England, | 3vols., cloth, eluborate incex. Price $1.50; postage 24 cts. 

Other Werks in this secies will be shortiy announced. 


The World’s Great Poets. 


Very beautiful editions of the World's Great Poets, and cheap beyond ali comparison with any 
simlur bor ks ever printed. 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1105 pp,, with glossary and index to characters. Cloth, 75 
cent«; pustage. 13 cents. 
oa Dante's Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, Translated by Cary. 462 pp., cloth, 50 cents; post 

e. 8 cen's. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, with sketch of his life. 5/2 pp. cloth. 50 cents; postage 8 certs. 

Works of Virgil. ‘ransiated by Dryden. 400 pp., cloth, 40cents; postage, 6 cents. 

Other Works tv follow soon. 


Acme Library of Biography. 


Twelve standard books, at one time published at $1.25 each, now issued in one beautiful. good 
type, neatly cloth-bound volume, f: r 50 cts., and px stege Scts.; containing: “ Frederick the Great,” vy 
Macaulay; “ Robert Burns,” by riyle; *‘ Manomet,” by Gibbon; “ Martin Luther,” by Chevalier 
Bunsen; * Mary Queen of ~cots,” by vamertine; “Joan of Arc,” by Michelet; * Hanntbal,” by Thos. 
arnolc; “ Cesar,” by L'ddeil; * Cromwei!,’ by Lamartine; * William Pitt,” by Macauluy; * Columbus,” 
by Lamartine; “ Vittoria Colonna,” by Trolivpe. 


‘Modern Classics. 


Vicar of Wakefield, by Goldsmith; Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson; Paul and Virginia, by st. 
Pierre ; Picciola, by Saintuine; Undine, etc., by Fouque; five vois. rarely sold for jess than $: each, 
now published in one vul., peautiful type, paper, print, and elegant green and ebony cloth binding tor 


The Koran. 


A curiosity to every one,and a necessity to all students of History or Religion: THE KORAN 
OF MOHAMMED; translated trom the Arabic by George 8. le, Formerly published at $2.75; a new, 
beautiful type. neat, cloth-bound edition; price % cents, and 6 cents for postage, 
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Juvenile Classics. 


Beautiful illastrated editions of the books which, in the languages of all enlightened nations, are 
by the verdict of young foiks and old folks pronounced mode! books, worthy of universal reading by 
young people. 

I. Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
Il. Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN BUNYAN, 
111. Rebinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DE FOE. 

IV. Travelsand Surprising Adventuers of Baron Munchausen, and Gulliver's Travels, 
by DEAN SWIFT. 

Other Books in the series to follow soon. Each in one volume, goo4 or large type, illustrated, 
extra cioth bound, green and ebony, W cents, and postage 8 cents, 


Other Standard Books. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 4 vols., 5,314 pp. Cloth, $2; half morocco 
$3; half Russia, $4; postaye, 46 and 45 cents. 


- Taine’s History of English Literature. 722 pages. Cloth,75 cents; half Russia, $1; postage 
2 cents. 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 2vols., about 1,900 pp. Cloth, $2; haif Russia 
$3; postage, 30 cents. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels. In 13 thick volumes, nearly 50 steel engravings. Cloth, $4 50. 


Werks of Charles Dickens, Complete in 15 volumes, containing £5 illustrations by Darley 
and Gilvert. Cioth, $9.50. 


Works of James Fenimore Cooper. Complete in 16 vols. Cloth, $10. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. 1,318 pp. Cloth, $2.25; half Russia, $2.75; postage, 42 cents. 
Josephus’s Complete Works. 1.142 pp. Cloth, #2; half Kussia, $2.50; postage. 38 cents. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, $1; half Russia, $1.50; postage, 16 cents. 
Sayings, Wise and Otherwise. By the author of “* Sparrowgrass Papers,’ Cloth, 50 cents. 


Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Purt [., Beasts; Part Il., Birds; Part IIL, Insects. 676 pp. 
Cloth, $1; postage, 12 centa. 


Pictorial Handy Lexicon. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 4 cents. 

JEsop’s Fables. Cloth, 35 cents; postage, 5 cents. 

Stories and Ballads for Young Folks. By ELLEN TRACY ALDEN. New illustrated edition, 
Cloth, $.; postage, 7 cepts. 

Great Truths by Great Authors, 564 pp. Cloth, 90 cents; postage, 12 cents. 

Dictionary ot Shakespearean Quotations. 4/8 pp. Cloth, 80 cents; postage, 13 cents. 

American Oratory. Speeches of eminent orators. 531 pp. Clcth, $!; postage, 16 cents. 

Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke and Erskine. 40 pp. Cloth, $1; pcstage, 15 ets. 

Cruden’s Concordance. Unabridged. Cloth, $1; hait Russia, $1.50; postage, 24 cts. Ready. 

Health by Exercise. By Dr. GkORGE H. TAYLOR. 408 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

Health for Women. By Dr.GEorGe H. TAYLOR. 318 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 5 cents. 

Library Magazine of select Foreign Literature, published monthly; 2,054 pp., a year, $1. 

Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer. By A. B. RICHMOND. Cloth, $1; postage, 10 cts. 








Leading principles of the American Book Exchange: 

I. Publish only books of real value. 

II. Work upon the basis of the present cost of making books, which is about 
one-half what it was a few years ago. , 
} III. Sell to buyers direct, and save them the 50 to 60 per cent. commission 
| commonly allowed. ; 
| IV. The cost of books when made 10,000 at a time is but a fraction of the cost 
| 
| 





when made 500 at a time—adopt the low price and sell the large quantity. 

V. Use good type, paper, etc.; do careful printing, and strong, neat binding, 
but avoid all ‘‘ padding,”’ fat and heavily-leaded type, spongy paper and gaudy 
binding, which are so commonly resorted to to make books appear large and fine, 
and which greatly add to their cost, but do not add to their value. 


VI. To make $1 and a friend is better than to make $5 and an enemy. 





New Terms to Clubs. 


A discount of i0 per cent. from full /ist price will be allowed to any one ordering five or more copies 
of any book publi-hed by us.orto any one ordering to the net amount of $25, selected from the list. 
A discount of 2u per cent. will be alloweo on orders for twenty-five or more copies of one bouk, or on 
orders amuunting to not less than $100 net, selected from the jist. Ihe orders must be sent at one 
time to secure the dircour’. 

On the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KN: WLEDGE we allow club agents ordering five or more copies 
at one time a special discount of 10 per cent. Jrom the net price paid by members oj the club. All eariy 
subscribers are offered a special discount frum list prices, whether peying all ur only part of the price 
in advance. 

Orders amounting to less than $2 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 20 per cent., 
but not less than one dollar must accompany the order, and the remainder due wil! be collected on de- 
livery of the bouks by express, C.O. D. If customers will remit the ful! amount with their orders, they 
will save a swall expense of return charges un their money when cullected C. O. D. The above terms 
are tnvariable,to school-b: y ana militonaire, private buver and wrolessle dealer the same. 

Remit by bank draft, money order, revistered letwer, or by express. Fractions of ooe dollar may 
be sent in postage stamps. Address 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 

Pp, O. Box 4,540, Tribune Building, New York, 

JOHN B, ALDEN, Manager, 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—The twentieth annual statement of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company of 
this city, which appears in another column, 
shows net assets amounting to $5,328,224.72, 
and a surplus as regards policy-holders of 
$942,708.82. Its assets are made up as fol- 
lows: United States and New York City 
stocks, $2,039,266.30; bonds and mortgages, 
$2,548,772.02; real estate, $456,786.11; cash 
on band and in banks and Trust Co., $242,- 
43055; loans on collaterals, $27,583.37; 
agents’ balances, $13,386.37. This company 
has long had the reputation of being one of 
the soundest in-titutions of the kind in the 
city, and this statement is good evidence 
that it is entitled to the confidence it has 
won for itself by its management in past 
years. 

—The Atlantic Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of this city, make an admirable 
showing in their annual statement, which 
appears in another column. Their assets 
amount to $12,.437,739.51, of which sum 
$8,875,558 is in United States and State of 
New York stock, city bank and other stocks ; 
$1,307,900, represented by loans secured by 
stocks and otherwise; $500,000, real estate 
and claims due the Company; $1,522,826.35, 
premium notes and bills receivable; $231,- 
455.16, cash in bank. This statement of the 
resources of this well known Company in- 
dicates a state of things which any insurer 
may regard as approaching the point of ab- 
solute security, and is the best guarantee 
that can be given of the future manage- 
ment of the Company. The success which 
this Company has attained is the result of 
able management, economical use of funds, 
cautious investment and general wisdom in 
its affairs; and there is no doubt that these 
qualities will characterize its future man- 
agement. 


—The annual statement of the Con- 
tinental Fire Insurance Company, of this 
city, issued in circular form, shuws aggre- 
gate assets of $3,478,188.76, as follows: 
Capital, $1,000,000; re-insurance reserve, 
$1,132,518.32; reserve representing other 
claims and undivided profits, $240.351.16; 
unallotted surplus (held for contingencies), 
$65,000; net surplus, $1,040,319.28, Over 
$1,000,000 of the Company’s investments 
are in Government bonds, and the balance 
represented by securities of the highest 
class. This Company is the pioneer expo- 
nent of the New York Safety Fund law, 
which restricts stockholders’ dividends to 
seven per cent. and compels the deposit of 
one-half the profit with the Insurance De- 
partment for the protection of ‘‘ unburned ” 
policy-holders and to add the other half to 
capital and surplus. These two reserve 
funds now amount to about $500,000 each. 
These statements sufficiently emphasize the 
entire reliability of this well-known Com- 
pany as an insurer. 

—The Shawmut Fire Insurance Company 
has finally retired from business, as the re- 
sult of the recent vote of the stockholders. 
The company shows $93,000 over its capital, 
$500,000, and the reason for winding it up is | 
that it has only paid one dividend during its 
five years of busivess, and that of three per 
cent. Its assets consist of city of Boston, 
city of Providence, State of Massachusetts 
and United States bonds, and have been 
made so that the company’s business could 
be easily wound up, and even the lease of 
offices and salaries of officers have been by 
the month. The programme is now to sell 
out the business of the company at the 
highest price, and this, according to some 
good insurance authorities, may make the 
stock worth about one hundred and ten to 
one hundred and fifteen doljlars, whereas 
small lots of shares have sold as low as 
eighty dollars, owing to the fear that the 
company would continue in business.—{Bul- 
letin. 

—The Buffalo ‘‘ Express” of Jan. 19th, 
commenting on the Life Insurance bill in- 
troduced at Albany by Senator Williams, 
says: *‘ We have some doubt about the wis- 
dom or justice of Senator Williams's bill 
providing that life insurance policies shall 
not be void for false statements in applica- 
tions unless fraudulently made, This will 
require the companies in contesting pay- 
mene of a policy to prove not only that false 
statements have been made but that they 
have been fraudulently made. Under ex- 
isting rules of law fraudulent intent would 
be presumed, and only the misleading falsi- 
ty of statement made for the procurement 
of insurance would need to be proved, ‘This 





inight enable some policies which bad been 


improperly obtained to be collected. If so, 
it would be an injury to all other policy 
holders. The companies are mutual; their 
accumulations are the property of their 
policy holders. It is to the interest of every 
honest policy holder that no improper claim 
should be collected. The tendency to re- 
gard the life insurance companies as bloated 
monopolies and the legitimate prey of 
whomsoever can by hook or by crook get 
money from them is far too prevalent. We 
do not, of course, assume that this is Sena- 
tor Williams’s view, but his bill is of a kind 
to foster that view among unthinking peo- 
ple.” 

THE ConnecTICUT MutTuaL Lire.—The 
following record shows the claims paid from 
December 15th, 1846, to January Ist, 1879, 
by the Connecticut Mutual Life in each year 
from the date of organization: 

















WB. cscccccccecccs 3 - FD vaccncvescesess $376,890 
1047...2. wos ‘ORGD 0008 ..... . 482,387 
1848....... eos 10,250 1965...... eeee 768,137 
1849.00.00 «+. 82,600 1866.... 972,532 
IBIBO. ccccccce «+» 163,716 1867... + 1,193,387 
ee - 196,887 i868 « 1,266,675 
1852,....06 189,417 1869.. ..... . 1,428,787 
1853. 185,452 1870.......... «1,752 3€9 
1954..... 254,132 1871 
1855..... 268,99) 1872...... 
1836. .... 208,920 1873...... 
1857. 23°,825 1874....... 
SEB. cacdce 213,160 1875........ 
BBE. .ccccces ZEB.BID 1676..0. cecee 
MEE cctcsssccccsces TRAM WD vcccccss seccces 
Deiibevccstsenecscus 254,440 1878...........0000- 
BOED cesicccccsccess 339,590 

PO oan cccnvvcssnsesecscisepeneresesstnn 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending January 24, 1880. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 21,045 pkgs. 
Exports were 9.976 pkgs. 

The Hudson river is open a hundred miles and 
has been all winter, and grass is green on all the 
southerly slopes in the parks. It is very much 
such a winter as was '73-74,and quite a similar 
butter market. Prices then were higher, but the 
generel characteristics of the market were the 
same. Winter was as muck in March and Apri/ as 
in January—in fact, when winter ended summer 
began. That year, as now, the markets} were dull 
in January, but in February were stronger and 
more active, and new spring make came on to 
clean floors at good prices. The markets the past 
week have been dul! and slow, and were there to 
be free sales in open market would be 2@8c, lower. 
Stock, however, is mostly neld at former prices 
with here and there the easing off of a cent or 
two to mike sales go through. English exports of 
factory Western have increased under this pro- 
cess, and another cent or two down would open 
the German markets. New York State dairies and 
odds and ends of last summer aad Fall creamery 
make hang fire, although in some cases offered be- 
low last week’s rates. Finest fresh creamery 
makes do not accumulate and sell readily. We 
quote: 

Fine new mi'chs creamery make........... 35 @3T 
* early summer make creamery.. . 2 
Special fancy Fall make, private cary. 
Fair to gooa oneos 
New York State winter make... ....... 4 @w 


Southern tier dairtes, choice to fine.. 
Northern Welsh dairies 










Y. State dairies, fair’ togood . 
Western floe grain-fed dairy packed .. 3 @— 
oe dairy packed, fair to good.. 20 @— 
actory iy In quality). .... 18 @23 
Winter POs) BURCeP 20 cece .cosccece coe 15 G28 
Common butter (all ES - 16 @w 


Cheese.—Keceipts, 8,3)0; exports, 33,526 boxes. 
The market is working on light stocks at high 
prices,and the business from now to new make 
will be limited to peddling out the balance of 
stock. We quote: 
| State factory, fine Bept.and Oct., ........ 14 @l4s 
others, good to prime. . 1 @iBY 
Off kinds and qualities..............cceeeees 10 @12% 
Egges.—The market is sericusly muddled by all 
sorts of contrivances to have an egg aged from 
one to six months represent the egg of from one 
tosimdays. Eggs disembowled from refrig: rators 
and ice tombs and pickle barrels have « hard time 
this mila winter, when fresh'stock itself is plenty. 
All limed or refrigerator eggs are very dull. We 
quote: 





Kggs. rok pcnmnene Re Te TT ee 18 @20 
Be sicskevctcsssetnndkesdactucsseaseocs ll @13 
Secaeaation markel is quick and active. We 
quote: 
ecnewe, al bush, 62 1DS......46 eoccccceces $1.65@1.80 
ee 6 FS edeadebecesscanll $1.00 — 


eiatendtine Western and Southern, 24@25c. 
Dried Apples.— We quote: 
Apples, IE ndccccses wees sddecce 12 @16 
sliced, white............ - & @l0 
quartered, fine 7 @9 
Green ‘Apples.—The English markets are 
lower, and quite a number of shipments thither 
disastrous on account of the non- keeping of fruit. 
Home trade dull. Stock light. We quote: 
Spitz 





Cranberries,—We quote: 




















Cape Cod, ya wy Beg COTTE SE 00@ $9.00 
PN cae checcess ee 60@ 87.00 
Rasterp Mtancies, eee es O0@F8.50 
fine to good. £6 OO0@$7.00 

Jersey, fancy. per crate 2a $2. 
fIN@ GO BOOd........000..0sse0ees b2.00@82.25 








St. Denis Hotel & Teva's Saloon, 


(EVBOPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N.Y, 


WM, TAYLOR, Proprietor, 








Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Jan. 19, to Saturday, 
Jan, 2A. 
‘Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 











Jan. 19. Jan, 21, Jan. 24, 

OB, BOBBE. . 0c cccccccece 103.—t« - o - 
6s. 1880. C......... -- 13 ececece 
6a, I88).r eeeee 100% | 

eae vesee 104% 
58 — coereee 10245 

1881.¢.. eee 103% 

4558. 1891. r. coorces MIK 
458. 1891. C ° 10744 
4s. 1907. r. .. aa a .aeeges W455 
48, WW.C .rccccce cocccce MEH we oe 
6s, eurrensy. 1895 °° socccce 128 = coccee- 128 





Bids tor State Bonds.— 


Ala., class A, 2 to 5. 60% N.C, 68. 0., , "06-08... 26 
Als..Clase B, 5s..... 8» N.C. 6: 3 
Ala., Class C,2tod. €5 


ZZ 
ap 
2$ 
le le ed 
x 
3: 
& 
on 










APR. Gs. 14..2000..00 N.C.N.C.R 78.c. off.. 90 
Ark. 7s, Lb. R.&Ft.8. 9 | N.C.N.C.K.A.O.c.off 110 
Ark. 73.M. & L. R. 9X) N.C.N.C.R.,78.¢. off. 90 
Ark. 78. LRPB&NYU, 9 | N.C. B.A,, '*6-1900.. LU 
Ark.is.M.0 &R 8 | N.C, F. A.’ - 
Conn. fis 83-84 W5 | N.C.0.J.d 
Ga, 68 '80-"6... wl N.C. 1. 
Ga, 76, 0..... 10934) N.C. C. 
Ga, 78, ina - 109 | N.C, sp. 

By 78, £....- 14 | N. 








D. of Cel. 


be - i, BB 
N. Y. 68, @. |.. '93.... 116 
Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 3days 
London prime bankers, 4.21@4.82 4.81 %@4.52 








THE 


Provident Lite & Trust Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, - - - —_ Chestnut St. 


Annual Statement, 12 12th Mo., 31, 1879. 


ASSETS -C ‘apital Stock. 
ome t U ‘weeny States 5 per cent. Loan 





aeees Sovsqecoegscesecoscvesgoes: oe $500,000 CO 
ASSETS-—Insurance and Annuities. 
Mortgage and Gr und Rents.. .......... 61.200, 316 47 
Keul Estate, No. 409 Chestnut St. ... ... 328,507 7 
Real Estate. No. 18 South Fourth St.. 113,396 O44 
Real #state, seven Properties bought 
under foreclOsure..........+.seeeesees 57 060 78 


#400100 United states five per cent. 
DI Gr enc amrn dina nccanes aseeaee 412,500 00 
$30,000 Lehigh Vailey Railroad Com- 
pary, Consolidated M rtguee........ 330,000 00 
g16s'000 Pennsylvania eee Com- 


pany, Consolidated Morteage...... 179,850 00 
$30,000 Penosylvauia State aver ner cent. 
SE xe-takestibninejediniaiy Avken- 300 33,750 00 
$25.00 summit Branch Kailrosd Com- 
pany seven per cent. Loan........... 25,000 00 
$50,000 Crane _— Company six per cent. 
MOOS BGOBwnccccces. -scccccsecocescosces 45,000 09 
$22,000 Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and lron Company Mortgage Bonds 14,500 00 
31,000 Car Trust of New York, Series A 31,000 10 
75,000 New York and Pacific Car Trust 
seven per cent. Loan... .........eee0s 75,000 0 
Loans on Collateral securi ty batenness see 1,104,502 93 
Premium Notes, secured by lien on 
PUNGCIOS..ccccccccccccccs-0¢- croccccces 73,798 96 
Uncoliected and Deferred Premiums, 
less Cost Of COlleCtion.......  .....66 146,223 00 
Accrued Interest seocececcoes 29.381 62 
ee GO BRIG. cccccccnccccscececcsccnscsecs 36, 114-43 





$4, 767,902 53 53 


LIABI LITIES. 


Insurance Fund Reserve, computed by 
plea ne Standard, being th 
m necessary to reinsure ail risks. 884 626,596 CO 
Death _ weemee not due and other liapil 
ti 





teen eeeeree Cent eee eee e eee weeeee wee 


69,685 35 
Quepius boneseaned bee at cénetedaghdedies bes 1,071,421 18 
$4.767,902 53 





BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY 
FOR 1879. 


Premiums and Annuities re- 
ceived during the year. ... $825,497 85 


Interest on Lite Insurance 
and Annutuy Fund... .... 205,519 519 33 
Lr O17 18 i8 
Less Agents’ C. mmissions.. 62,007 32 





$9€9,009 35 

Expenses, inciuding Branch Office 

Kents, Salaries, Taxes, Medical Kx- 

aminers’ Fee-,and siatuonery....... 92,527 23 
—— of Surplus stapes to 

00. 0006 0eOSebCC ROE coos ceeoseee 149,999 79 


one ceaths). ‘ emasshaehe and 214,771 00 
Total amount ;aid ce 





organization.. 1,351.58 00 
Annuities paid during the 8.013 02 
1,158 Folicies issued in 1879, insu 3,817,479 00 
7,857 Policies outstanding 12th Month, 

ae 22.486,295 00 


NoTEe.—The Company owns, «s will be seen by 
the above statement $1.230.000 In Mortgag es and 
Ground Rents, J hey are ali iccated ip the City of 
Piiladeipnia or its immediate vicinity, and are 
believed to be undoubted security for the amount 
they represent. in the fourteen years of the (om- 
pany’s existence only seven properties have been 
acquired by fureciosure. They sre inciudedin ths 
above statement, and will provably sell for more 
than the cost. 

OT&.—The above Statement of Assets does 
not include anv moneys or securities held in trust, 
they being kept entireiy digtinct and separate. 





SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, Pres’t. 
WM, CC, LONGSPRETH, Vice-Presa't, 
ROWLAND PARRY, AcTuUARY. 
ASA 8, WING, Ass’? ActUARY, 








mB: HATCH: &-Co 
BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, ard 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt tn at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 


TO INVESTORS. 


First Mortgage 7 percent. Gold Bonds efthe 
Utah & Pleasant Valley R. R. Co. 

Having sold a large proportion of the above 
Railway Bonds, we now offer the remainder at 90 
and interest. 

The mortgage covers the eon pleted road and all 
the valuabie and inexhaustible Coal and 
Lumber Lands owned by the Company. This 
coal is pror ounced the best steam coul ever dis- 
ce vered,and isthe only (‘eking Con! found weat 
otthe Rocky Mourtains, The Company, bv 
contract with the Union Pacific Katiroad Co., has 
the exclusive sale of coal south of Salt Lake City. 
We can trom personal knowledge fully recommend 
these bonds to investors. a 

H. P. DE GRAAF, 
President Bowery National Bank. 
SHELDON & WADSWORTH, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


a 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THKOUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lendon. 











TE UNITED STATES LUPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and : 264 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASSETS..... . 4, 983.226 S1 
SURPLUS........... 872,484 06 


JAMES BUELL, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
Inited States Life Insurance Company 
fore insuring elsewhere. 


NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS, 
After the premiums fr three or mre years 

have been psid. upon receiving the required n tice 
from the assured, the Comoany will continue the 

Pohe in con’ without further payments, for its 

ao Lt F CE, for sucha period as the ENVIRE 
t CeRVe will carry it. 

RSnould the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance 8s provided 
for above, the full f ‘ree of the Policy will be palt 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
curring wohin three years after the original de- 
fault. 

The new frm of Knd wnent Po icy provides: 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RE4KRVE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry ‘he 
full amount of insurance tu the en? of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as as ngie 
premium to purchase a p.re endowment. cayahle 
at the end of the term, thus guarantee ng t» the 

eee aw in every eveat the full value of his 


No. SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on odlavis 
fur~isbed by the Comvany. 

AFTER THREE YKAR®, ALL RESTRICT 1ONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to trave! reside ce, 
occup: tion and cause of ce:th are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
Ft rt E FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


HOME 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, - - 





No. 119 Broadway. 


Fifty-Third Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the 
First day of 


JANUARY, 1880. 


CASH CAPITAL. - <« 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 
Net Surplus, a a 


$3,000,000 00 
1,841.438 00 
248,764 S1 
1,320,785 30 


CASH ASSETS, - $6, 410, 98s 11 


CHAS. J. MA RTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


ANC 
UNITED Peat 5 BhaNe H, = Ist. '879. 





Total ASGOUS. 02 .00cr.ce.ccccssccrccscccesssses $575,412 60 
Liabilities ......... eecvcecccccccccoce erccce ees 2H, Ae 09 09 
BUF PIWG. .ccccsscccccescccccccccccceseces $325,0 ,059 991 


U. 8. TB tek yg IN NEW YORK: Lovts DE 
COMEAD. 84° Messrs. De Kham & Co,, CHAS. 
KENA AULD, Hed ., Of Messrs. Renauld. Franco's & Co. 
CBAS. CO DERT, Jr., Keq.,of oo. Coudert Bros. 
JULIEN LE CESNE, T. J. TEMPLE, 

Rebicent 8; ‘Seco Middle States. 
No. 33 Pine Street. 





Those ering an Lavine 
a r a favor a n the Adver- 
the Publig — S sdodene cating 
w the ad t in 
Union. . 














Jan. 28, 1880. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorks, January 2th, 1880: 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
BB Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 
Premiums received on 
Risks, from Ist January, 
3ist December, 1879......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879............. ; 


Marine 
1879, to 
$3,699,066 58 


1,671,981 91 





Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 

Losses paid during the 


8,875,101 26 





same period. . $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- -_—__—_——_ 

miums and 

Expenses $840,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

RR OE ee $8,875,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wise . 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Cc papers, < estimated at. 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank .. 231,455 16 








Total Amount of Assets $12,437,739 51 





Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le “gel representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


SS 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JongEs, Horace Gray, 
Cc a DENNIS, EpMUND W. CoRLIES, 
H. H. Moore, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CuarRiLes H. MARSHALL, 
GrorGE W. LANE, 
Rosert L. STvaRt, . 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BrycE, 
WILLIAM H. Foge, 
Peter V. Kine, 

Tos. B. CoDDINGTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

Joun D, HEWLETT, Witiiam DEGROOT, 
WiLLiamM H. Wess, Hewry Couuiins, 
CHARLES P. BurpEetT, Jomn L. RIKER, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


i. Wis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BURNEAM, 
Epwin D. MORGAN, 
Wm. STURGIS, 
ApOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN. H. FIELD, 
Josian O, Low, 
WituiaM E. Dopee, 
RoyYAL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F, YounGs, 
C. A. Hanp, 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 
MISSES STOCK, 


59 and 61 Court St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEAR CITY HALL. 


Offer a splendid assortment of WORSTED, 
CREWEL ana SILK Ewbroideries, inciuaing 
ail materials belonging therevo. 

ne of. import Bereman’s ZEPHYRS, keepa full 
line of it, and sell it by yvonne at the very lowest 
rate. For the Holidays they offer 


FRENCH DOLLS and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
at greatly reduced prices. 


Elegant embroidered Table Covers and Curtains 
made to order. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A full line of FALL and WINTER GOOoDs 
Pe received. A specialty made ‘ A 

ECK-W EAR, ROY AUNDRY 3 Col- 
lare and Cuffs laundried equal = new. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn 














Wedding Receptions 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Deevrated China, Stiver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. lerrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. - 





N. BR. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a ei m by Adver- 
tiser and lisher stating 
that they 1 the adv 

Christian Union. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Buppliés Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!) on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. Al! skilled Teachers should have **Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.. Secretary, 
30 Mast 4th &t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful _— attention. Pupils fitted ger 
apy class in College. Rev. ALFRaD C. RO 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, 1416 and 14.8 Chestnut st., Phila- 
delpoia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the de- 
partments. Conversstional cuiturea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. Atezeese ciuss now forming. Send 
for catalogue. . SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 




















BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Coliegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Neo 
saioon temptations, Best of relig infil 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fal! Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 


Term March ll. For ees ag address 
yen. . T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B. RICK. 








Aree RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t.. N.Y 





TRADE 
MARK. 


Specialty for 30 Years! 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ee” Pure and Reliable Fabrics Only. 
Samples and prices by mail on application. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,” 
845 Broadway, New York. 


Delluc’s 





To Preserve your Teeth 
ONLY 


Ai Preparations 


a Pam 
S; <4,LL Un. — 
Eau $ 8.P. Hair Tonic 
. SEIN aS 5 Toilet Waters, 
ORT RN CaM & Sachets D’Iris, 
EMULE ULNA = Elixir of Calisaya, 


Tate «, Glycerine Lotion, 
m Pectoral Cough 
GOLD "EVERYWHERE Syrup, £c., Lo. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANC 


EW URGANS 83 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, &<icy s, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98, 
Few Pianos, $143 1) $255. oF Newspapersent Free 

Address Dan:el F. Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 







ANG 


NEw 


THE MOST PL 








50 Chromo, Bnowfiake & Lace Cards, with name, 
ive. 40 chromos.10c. Star Prt’g Co.. Northford, Ct 





Sunday-School Book Case 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


One HILL’S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made 


of well-seasoned Black Walnut. 
height, 6 feet. When folded, occupies a space of 
Will hold 600 volumes. 
NEVER BEEN USED. 


only 2x3 feet. 
$100. 


ALFRED 


Length, 12 feet; 


Cost 


MORRELL, 
380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











5 Rifle Air Pistol for $2 


Unequalled for Parlor Amusement. 


Fires accurately as far as any pistol, makes no noise, cannot explode, 
can be loaded in quarter of a minute, will last for years with ordinary 


usage, no expense for ammunition. 
targets, &c., with each pistol. 
with a skeleton shoulder rest, 


A full supply of dartsy slugs, paper 
Can also be used as a Gun, being supplied 


Will be sent for $2 apiece if money is sent with order, or $2.50 


C.0.D. subject to examination. 


I have only 78 of these pistols left, and offer them at this low price so 


as to avoid carrying them over to next season. 


Address— 


Order at once. 


ALFRED MORRELL, 


See notice in Publisher's Department. 


380 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED in erst City and Count 

for OLIVER qour "ss new book, 

*wM. _LLO YD GAKEINON and His 

Times.’ Now ready; by subscription onty. 

Thousands want it. Ly beral terms and fuil par- 
tivulars b 

CHARLES DREW, Publisher. 
9 Murray St., New _York. 


AGENTS! Reap Tis: 


month and expenses, or aliow u iarwe come 
mtesten to sell our bew yt “oo inven- 
We mean what we sa ple free. 
Aoaress SHERMAN & CO. ‘Marshall, Mich. 














New “*C ombination” Cane-Seat ! for 
ee reseating. (anvas Back Strongest on 
wees J earth. Agent's Samp ¢ FREK. K. Kasy ~~ 

on. _HAL E& KiLBU RN, |, Philad’s 


AGENTS Fc the Pictorial Bible Commentator, 
8 Pages, 475 Miustrationsand Maps. 


ees | 0! 

WANTED he m Ma complete and comprehensive 
Somme ayes on the entire Sc 

OTC 


t 
rp ublished, Pri oe. 83.75. : 


BRADLEY, Gannersox yy Co., 66 N, 4th St., Pur a., Pa 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
toinduce you totry it. 

Itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 

All can calland try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists sell it. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


PERFECTLY, all Ordinary eye 
Lectures, Concerts, ete., by New 
Satan the Teeth, to the nerv vod of bp 
BEN “ mee eagle cnie area 
« Forremarkable public tests 
NTAPHONE. the Deaf a 
Nee aay Sy Sept. 2; Ch 

























tian Standard, 





a 
Watch. Send for Free p 
one Co., 287 Vine St., Cine’ 


Se 
sige of a ordin = hlet te 
Ei Ohio. 


American Dentap 





6 Gud, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Cards, 
», | name in zold,l0c. Clinton Bros.Ciintonville,Ct 











for 1880, with postal information, 
as ved interest-table, calen¢ dar, 
are feet —— pe 

F. HIR tS 


f two 3 cent stamps, to any Slacese by writ 


Whe les. ale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St Pulled iphia, Pa. 


Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rov. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr..D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Bastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Bternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Prenching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are alayman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THe PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College, THE RKES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rey, 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rey. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busli- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by B. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by C hanges. Two Addresses on the * Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. |i. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32inmo0 pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles On Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H.,”’“ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. The Army of the Republic. 
its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springficld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 





Sent postpai i on receipt ef price. 
Ga” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





” Pare PLACE, New YorE 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


HE Tripune is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be “‘ THE 
LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 

ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to. retain it by becom- 
ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by 
keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 
appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-80.—Extraordinary Offers. 


Tue TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with ite friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpass- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the origmal work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Twoo the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed, which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

For $12.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 
in cloth, and THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 

For $18.— =: AGERARY OF a ee mig KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 sea 
For g18.-THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
ies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year 

For $327.— _THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOW LEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one yea 

For $26.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols, as above, and THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in al. cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his expense, but with no charge for packing. Weshall begin — them in the 
order in whicn subscriptions have been received on tbe Ist - January, 1880, when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall sen thenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight. or deliver in 


.New York City free. Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Illustrated Dictionary, bound m 


sheep, Edition of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting:: 
$10 Sor a ae five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 


$15 eg : single fv e-years’ subscription in advance, or five oneveer subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY. or oné year’s subscription te THE DAILY, 
$30 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY 7RI BUNE. 
. Ea one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United 
States. 
Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEM1I-WEEK LY TRIBUNE, 1 year S - Single Copy, 1 year.... .....-... «... 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year, each ............ Five Copies, 1 year, each... ........ 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. ; = Ten Copies, 1 year, each..... ..... 1 
And 1 free copy tor every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy for every 10 subscribers. 
When the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, both in the quantity and the 
quality of its reading matter, is the equal of any ard the superior of most of the $3 and $4 
literary and religious papers, and that THE SEMI-WEEKLY cootains twice as much reading 
matter every week as THE WEEKLY, this reauction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise 
Remittances should be made ~ Draft on New York, Post Office Order. orin Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 






















Out of town 


ADYE Ss CA N 
LS H OP aw 


\B Y/ VA ’ Goods and all other goods |= 
ee that we sell, if they will write 


people who can- 





not conveniently 


travel, may have sam- [- 


* 
+ 


us. No charge, and no need to |= 
WY order if not suited. We make it a |= 


+PEN WY) 
la 9. S ig 


business to attend to such letters quickly; 


ttt 


and when orders come we send the exact 


\\ 


article wanted, and at exactly same price 


i\ 


as other customers pay when here buying in 
person. When goods are not as ordered, we 
take them back, Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 
we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
With a reputation of 


twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 


customers who leave the choice to us. 


TUTTAAW ANY LEE EL) 


name by lack of proper service to absent customers, Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 


\] 





price desired.; 


7] 


Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


Largest Dry Goods House, 
Philadelphia. 


UV JOR TU GAEOTPCOAALENUTQOPOOTEDOC EERO OPPO EE 


HE ORIGINAL FISK UNIVERSITY New and Beautiful 


JUBILEE SINCERS, REWARD CARDS 


which time they sang to the Crowned esas of | For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Great Britain, ermany.and other countries, and | Over! 000 kinds and designs. Prices te suit the 
earned ip all a. = o gree a gd RT in| times. Klegant new and appropriate designs of 


AC LEPUL ARCO TTA 


UAE 





TTTTT 


ti 
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CHICKERING HALL. SVEN. LO 

ING, FEB. 12th. at sbatmenk. Admiesion. 50Cents.| pricg hate and samp * of og 2 mas. | carde free 
Tickets, with reserved seats, 75 Centa. = sale at | to any teachers 0 ts us their address. 
Schuberth’s, 23 Union Square, New York at Sovran: NS, Bee acturing Publish. 





"I never so enjoyed naite-Ateeeen. ors. lai Franklin st., Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


TAKE NOTICE. 


All kinds of Housefurnishing Goods have advanced greatly in 
price. On some goods the increase has actually ben ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TWELVE PER CENT. Others from 
Forty to Seventy-five, and no prospect of their ever being back again 
to old prices. As is well known, we carry the largest stock in this 
line in the world, all bought before the advance. For 10 DAYS 
housekeepers can buy here at the old hard pan rock bottom prices, 
which are actually 20 to 50 per cent. less than the prices at which 
we have placed our Spring orders for goods to arrive. 
this is no false alarm. Ask any manufacturer, banker or merchant. 
Now is your opportunity, if you want anything for your house. Time 
is money. After February 1 you will have to pay new prices everywhere, 


but until then you can buy here at old prices, and HERE ONLY. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


First-Class Housefurnishing Hardware, 


China, Glass and Silver Ware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Kitchen Furni- 
ture and Wooden Ware. 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Cor. 3d & 4th Avs. and Astor Place, 8th St. 





Remember, 


J Out of Town Orders received 10 days from date of this paper will be filled 
at the old prices. 


GOODS DELIVERED PROMPTLY. 





Twentieth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


Life Insurance. Co. 








Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and | Office: Coal and Tron Exchange, 
Flower Seed for 1 » rich in ergravings from 

phovographes of tne originals, will be sent FREE to 
all who apply. My old customers need not write 
for ve e. offer one of the largest comousene of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed yuse in ‘4 7 

America, a large portion of which were grown on W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
my six seed farms. Full directions for cultivation ae 
on each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh | Net assets, December 31, 1+78............ $5,253,287 22 
and true to name; so far, that should it prove | Receipts during tne year for 


Cor. CORTLANDT AND CHURCH STS. 





- - President. 








otherwise, I will refill’ the order gratis. The origina CS Pere $945,382 75 
in'redueer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s | For interest.................0- 299535 63 
Meir n, Marbiehead Cubbvages, Mexican Corn, and —— 1,264,918 38 
scores of other vegetables, l invite the patronage —_ — 
of ali who are anxious to have their seed directly Jrom $6,518,205 59 


the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best strain. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 

divideods and return 


OSES and Creenhouse Plants PFEMiUMS............00000s 471,643 38 
12 Plants for $1. Lady Agents wanted iv all | Anonuities.............. goecce 2,218 26 


towns. Send for Catalogue. WM. B. RegepD, Cham- cnggmenpearetcete 
bersburg, Pa. Total paid policy-holders ee 75 


Disbursements : 
Claims by death............. $328,057 10 
Matured endowments...... 172,588 OL 
surrendered policies, cash 




















PUES vee dans 0 ces ccescnce cee 7,115 12 
A L P # A T oO NM AT O, Commuted Commissions... 25.716 14 
r fitand Loss............... x 
12to 15 davs earlier than any other. The cen in | Dividends to Stockholders.. ry bs 
flavor and shipving qualities ; very productive, | Kxpenses: Rent. Commis-— 
fine size, formand color ;'no one caa Jaffurat do siens. Salartes, Postage, . 
without it. Packets of seed from extra : elect Advertising, Medical Kx- 
July * «7- each, 5 tor $1; from August fruit.| aminations, &€......... .... 156,815 97 
15 cts. each, 8 for $l. ‘Three cent stamps taken for -—————. 1,189,980 87 
change. For Headquarters, Seed, testimnials and ™ e 
particulars. address the originator, FRANK FORD. | Net Assets, December 31, 1879............. $5,328,2% 72 
Ravenna, Ohio. ASSETS. . 
U.S. and N.Y. City Stocks... .$2,(39,266 30 
SHEN r N'Y ’ FREE! Bonds bese Mortgages peecesee 2.548.772 2 
Real Mstate............. 456,786 11 
My new, Illustrated Book, just issued, Cc "ash, om bund i and in Banks sass us 
and Trust Co......  ......05 z 
caine bomen nn ah 8 to ar- Letae 08 Collaterals. revcoce  STAGR BY 
range the Hair and the Latest Styies,’’ with AGENCE BURRS... .00.0000-00 9.886 37 
GREATLY SaBCCeS PRICES of Switches, Cos- $5,328,224 72 
metics, Comps, etc. SEND FOR IT. Add excess of Lora value 
Ula N. eT c cones Street, New York City. of Stocks over cost......... 125,908 70 
Mention t Established 21 years. | Interest accrued and due 
BED GROG. 060-reccccecccgcs 41,375 35 
L A DBD i E Ss Deferred t and d unpaid prem’s, 
kines duscboonés 109,766 59 
Wishivg to purchase Hu- ——— 
man Hair Goods of any apes ASSETS, . 
kind, as Switches, Braids, Dec 1. 1879........... $5,605,275 35 


Curls, Frizzette = 
Top poeta, Wigs, Ht Reserve AA 
Jewelry Ball ation, 
save both Bey By money Unsettled claims. 5 
by calling at our Estab- | Premiums paid in advance.. 12,900 63 
lishment, or by sending ge dividends to stock- 

for aur latest illustrated olders 2s 
Catalogue, which is mail- Salaries. SOME Beiccvse covcce 1,708 32 


LIABILITIES. 
Commene > ‘8 Vaiu- 





300 Grand Se~ —_———— 5, 605,275 36 


Goods sent C. 0. D.. with W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y- 
privilege of examinat CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Sec’y. 

















GLYCERGEL pad,3x5,with Dry Ink ,25c. Copies | E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
60 from one writing. Snow & Co., Watertown, Mase. B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Med. Examiner. 











